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THE EDITOR 


N AN EFFORT to reduce cost of publica- 

tion, in line with suggestions from sev- 
eral contributors and a directive from the 
Executive Committee of CAMWS, we have 
herewith shifted from monotype com- 
position to a combination of linotype and 
Vari-Typer, with change to Bodoni face 
so that the last two shall match. We 
leave the efficient and considerate Banta 
Publishing Company and its Journal 
representative, Mr. F. R. Brandherm, with 
the greatest reluctance. The present print- 
ers are a newly formed company; and the 
adjustments involved will take time, with 
expectation of gradual improvement in 
the appearance of the pages and in tech- 
niques. Apart from anticipated savings, 
a great advantage here will be that type 
need not be held, once a photographic off- 
set has been taken. This applies to re- 
prints for one thing. These may be or- 
dered from the chart of charges to be run 
regularly at the foot of the inside front 
cover; It will be a great convenience to 
the staff if payment accompanies such or- 
ders. It is possible that some notices sent 
us in printed form can be reproduced 
without re-setting to save time and costs. 
For the present, however, the difficulties 
of the editors are considerably increased. 

Especially since there is no clerical 
assistance except at the Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s office, our burden will be eased if 
correspondence is addressed to the proper 
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persons: on contributions other than re- 
views, to the Editors; on reviews, to the 
Assistant Editor; on advertisements, re- 
prints and other business items, to the 
Advertising and Assistant Business Man- 
ager; on subscriptions and circulation 
complaints, to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
CAMWS. The addresses of all these are 
found on the inside front cover. Sim- 
ilarly, contributions to Notes, We See by 
the Papers, and secondary school interest 
should go to those there indicated. Fur- 
ther, contributions from outside CAMWS 
go to the editor designated for the area 
involved, who has full authority to recom- 
mend or reject. 

This effort to distribute the strain arises 
from the Editor’s finding little time-to edit 
(for which he has perhaps fair capacity), 
owing to preoccupation with business 
items (for which he has practically none). 
Feeling the need for a St. Stephen, he 
therefore turned to Dr. Abel, who bids 
fair to deserve ultimate canonization but 
hopes to escape martyrdom. Dorrance 
White, whose promptness with copy set a 
standard I wish we all might have reached 
and whose graciousness was a constant 
encouragement to the Editor, will be 
missed by teachers. But Grace Beede has 
been recalled to her former functicn with 
the Journal, in the perennially difficult task 
of balancing methods and scholarship so 
as to satisfy all readers as far as may be. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR JOINING THE JUNIOR 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


When Latin teachers open their mail upon 
the resuming of classes early in September 
each year, they find an envelope from the 
American Classical League containing a leaflet 
explaining the junior organization for students 
of Latin in High school. Because some teachers 
and pupils who are interested in forming a chap- 
ter fail to do so for lack of understaading just 
what steps are to be taken to accomplish this, 
Miss Estella Kyne, national chairman, has kindly 
prepared this “Blueprint” to facilitate such 
organization, to answer many questions raised 
by prospective members, and to correct some 
mistaken ideas held by local clubs who would 
like to share in the nation-wide membership 
of the Junior Classical League but are afraid 
they may then lose their original name and 
cherished traditions. 


1. Vote upon Affiliation. Students 
who already have a Latin Club or those 
who wish to form a chapter vote to decide 
upon affiliating with the Junior Classical 
League, which has nation-wide member- 
ship. If they wish, they may retain their 
original name, the local constitution and 
traditions. It is not necessary that ail 
members of a local club affiliate with 
the national; a club is recomgnized as a 
chapter of the Junior Classical League 
when at least five members affiliate. 


2. Order Membership. The secretary 
of the student group sends to the head- 
quarters of the American Classical League 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, an 
order for membership, preferably on the 
leaflet received in September. Students 
wishing the sterling silver membership 
pin send 65c for this. Those not desiring 
the pin or who wish to continue some 
traditional pin send 25c for the member- 
ship card. 


3. Write Your State Chairman. Write 
your state chairman of the JCL so that 


the chapter may become associated with 
the state federation. 


Names of the state chairmen are always 
available from the ACL at Miami University. 
For 1952-1953 they are: Ala., Mary Sherrod, 
High School, Sheffield; Ariz, Paloma White, 
690 Orange Ave., Yuma; Ark., Mr. R. E. Walker, 
220 Oak St., Hot Springs; Dist. of C., Elizzbeth 
Shields, 3H King Geroges Gardens, Hyattsville, 
Md.; Fla., Vivia Craig, 2912 St, Johns Ave., 
Jacksonville; Ga., Miss Clyde Ward, Columbus 
High School, Columbus; /daho, Mary Hogarth, 
Boise High School; ///., Mary Sharp, HLS., 
Fairbury; /a., Edna Miller, Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Ky., Mary Wood Brown, 330 Wood- 
land, Lexington; Mich., Helene Wilson, 21539 
Tenny, Dearborn; Minn., Marion Parkos, Fair- 
mont High School; Miss., Sue Watkins, Bobo 
H.S., Clarksdale; Mo., Helen Gorse, Hanley Jr. 
H.S., University City; Mont., Mrs. Mabelle 
Irwin, H. S., Whitefish; NV. J., Mrs. Ellen Stubbs, 
H.S., Plainfield; N. M., Madelene Hendricks, 
310 Bryn Mawr, Albuquerque; N. Y., Florence 
Raanes, V. Y. State Teachers College, Albany; 
N. C., Mrs. Vera Walden, Highpoint High 
School; Ohio, Lois Bickelhaupt, Clay HLS., 
Toledo; Penn., Adeline Reeping, Latrobe H.S.; 
S. Dak., Mrs. Catherine Boyd, Kimball H.S.; 
Texas, Mildred Sterling, 2904 Lasker, Waco; 
Va., Mrs. Flora Lynn, H.S., Clifton Forge; 
Wash., Virgilia Holliday, H.S., Wenatchee; 
W.Va., Mrs. Bessie Palmer Green, H.S., Rom- 
ney; Wis., Virginia L. Hulbert, 522% Scott St., 
Wausau; Wyo., Mrs. Ruth W. Bauder, H.S., 
Cheyenne. 

Most states are now planning annual 
conventions. Several areas are having 
regional meetings this year. The first 
national conventional is being planned 
for 1954 at San Antonio, Texas, for 
which an invitation was extended at the 
meeting of the Texas federation and print- 
ed in the May 15, 1952 TORCH:US. 
Association with the state also means 
receiving mimeograph bulletins, in some 
states annually, some quarterly, and others 
(See page 9) 
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A Farmer's Medical Prescription 


(Twenty-Two Hundred Years Ago) 


T WAS THE PURPOSE of this fruitful in- 
to illustrate my contention 
that there exists a remarkable degree of 
correlation between the simpie antidotes as 
recommended twenty-two hundred years 
ago by Cato, in his De Agricultura, and 
those complex prescriptions which charac- 
terize twentieth-century medicine and sur- 
gery. Among the several pieces of literature 
ascribed to Marcus Portius Cato, author, 
soldier, and farmer (234 B.C.-149 B.C.), is 
the fascinating treatise on farming en- 
titled, De Agricultura. In this delightfully 
informative work, Cato presenis a system- 
atic account of his views concerning the 
prophylaxis, diagnosis, and therapeusis of 
certain disorders and diseases customarily 
afflicting the human body. 

Marcus Portius Cato’s prescriptions, as 
primitive and unadorned as they essen- 
tially were, happened to have been based 
upon his own personal observations; and, 
because of their evident resemblance to the 
highly-factual and scientifically-organ- 
ized study of modern day medicine, Cato’s 
prescriptions appear to merit special recog- 
nition and comment. Moreover, many of 
the herbaceotis medicaments used exten- 
sively in medicine today had their initial 
impetus from the imitation of practices 
abounding in antiquity and the more 
primitive periods of history. It therefore 
seemed fitting to publicize the zealous ef- 
forts of the forefathers of the science of 
Medicine, who, in their patient fortitude, 
began to carry the torch which is blazing 
in this era of time. 

The information regarding twentieth- 
century practices and attitudes in medicine 
was obtained directly from my knowledge 
and experience in the teaching of Patho- 
genic Bacteriology and Parasitology. The 


information regarding Cato’s views on the 
subject was obtained from my direct trans- 
lation of the Latin text, De Agricultura. 
Accordingly, following each prescription 
ascribed to Cato, there will appear a brief 
discussion of its twentieth-century counter- 
part. 

Before proceeding with the discussion, 
however, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
I have not dared to assume that either 
Cato or his contemporaries had a pro- 
found knowledge of the science of med- 
icine; nor was it my intention to create the 
impression that this significant field of 
study has not materially expanded through- 
out the years, for the very opposite is 
essentially true. There is no opportunity 
to dispute or question the fact that medi- 


cine has developed fast and furiously, 
especially within the recent decades. It 


can merely be said that Cato and others in 
his category were accurate from a very 
practical point of view but that little cre- 
dence can be given to the probability that 
they had an understanding of the basic 
mechanism responsible for the appearance 
of bodily disturbances. Moreover, it can- 
not be contended that they had an under- 
standing of precisely in what way their 
curative measures functioned. However, 
their mastery of the practical situation ap- 
pears to remain incontestable. Perhaps 
the best illustration of the point would be 
to say that Cato would have been a most 
efficient instructor of the First Aid Course 
I had occasion to give to middle-aged 
housewives during World War II. For, as 
is the inclination of the vast majority of 
thoroughly occupied housewives, they like- 
wise little appreciate the intricacies of the 
medical profession though they appear to 
be the best qualified to cope with all the 
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CONCETTA 
minor disturbances which commonly be- 
set us. 

1. Cato’s prescriptions for appendicitis, 
colitis, or indigestion. 

Dry black myrtle in the shade and keep it 
in a place where it can be spread out until the 
vintage. At that time, pound up a portion of 
the myrtle and place it into a half-amphora of 
wine juice. (An amphora being a tall, two- 
handled earthenware jar for wine or oil used in 
antiquity). Seal the amphora and when the 
wine has stopped fermenting, remove the myrtle. 
Then, gather pomegranate buds at the time when 
they are about to flower and place three mina 


C. BELLINI 


medicine today are fennell, coriander, nut- 
meg, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, and pepper- 


mint. These have the same stimulating 
effect as those substances which Cato de- 
scribes as antidotes for indigestion. We 
often note the modern reference to the ber- 
ry stimulant, for instance, of which Cato 
shows a knowledge in its practical applica- 
tion. Further, we recognize the function 
which wine and vinegar serve and we rec- 
ognize the fact that they produce their 
effect partly by their stimulation of the 
stomach nerves. These aromatics are used 


(a variable weight measure used in antiquity) h h 
of these powdered buds into a jar. To this, add today erapeutic 

, one amphora of old wine and one mina of clean, maladies accompanied by a diminution of ont 
crushed fennel root. Seal the jar and after thirty gastric juice, and they are often adminis- ed 

ss days, open and use it. When, therefore, you tered with other drugs to increase or sup- iil 
ne desire aid in digesting food, drink as much as plement the secretion of gastric juice. gat 
you wish of this, without danger. 

Significant, too, is the fact that Cato re- PI 


Cabbage is a vegetable which surpasses all : 
cognized the practical use of a vegetable | |. 


ul others. Eat it cooked or raw and if you eat it 
aia raw, dip it in vinegar first. It aids digestion like cabbage in the stimulating of the prop- | 
wonderfully. The bowels of one who eats cab- er functioning of the bowels. Even today, | tak 


bage are benefited. Therefore, if you have been 
invited to a dinner party and you wish to eat a 
good deal and dine freely, eat as much raw cab- 
bage and vinegar before the feast as you wish. 
Likewise, after you have feasted, eat about five 
leaves of raw cabbage. It will make you feel as 
though you have eaten nothing, so that you will 
be able to eat and drink as much as you please. 


the “bulk” vegetables are recommended to | wit 
insure the periodic movement of the 
bowels. desi 

Regarding appendicitis, many an ob- 
scure case of indigestion has been found to | and 
be due to a chronic disorder of the appen- 
dix. Thus, the milder cases of appendici- 
tis are treated in much the same way as A 
cases of acute indigestion. Cato, too, pre- 
scribes the same treatment for the two dis- | and 


As an aid to indigestion, crush cedar or juni- 
per berries in a mortar. Boil about a pound of 
it mixed with wine, and after it has cooled, place 
it in a jar. Before eating your breakfast each 


morning make a small cup of this mixture. It orders which he termed indigestion and eatin 
will aid your digestion. Coriander, fennel root, ains in the side to g 
cinnamon, and peppermint may be used similarly. P ; E walk 

Cato prescribes the same treatment for what Concerning the therapeusis for mild Twe 


he called “pains in the side” (appendicitis) and colitis, our physicians sometimes recom- E 


recommends the free use of stimulating wine mend 5 drops of oil of peppermint in| . 
to check colitis. twenty drops of spirits of chloroform, or : = 
Twentieth-century version: a teaspoonful of brandy or sal volatile in on 
It is apparent, therefore, that Cato was ot water, to be repea ted several times un- endi, 
well aware of the stimulating effect of such til relief is obtained. We note Cato's de- ue 
substances as vinegar, wine, aromatic pendence upon the stimulants, wine and 4 | 
berries, and pungent herbs upon the secre- Peppermint, to achieve the same ends. ing ¢ 
tion of gastric juice. For, among the most Cato’s familiarity with the phenomenon | .,};, 
frequently used aromatic preparations in of nausea is apparent, too; for he mentions aed 
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A FARMER’S MEDICAL PRESCRIPTION 


the usefulness of giving sips of hot water 
and wine to relieve pain and to induce 
vomiting. Today, copious drinks of warm 
water or iced champagne are recommended 
for the same purpose. 


2. Cato’s advice concerning the use of 
purgatives: 

If one wishes to purge the stomach by re- 
gurgitating, prepare the following concoction. 
Take four pounds of smooth-leaved varieties of 
cabbage and make three equal bundles of the 
leaves and tie them. Take each bundle in turn 
and place in boiling water, allowing each bundle 
to remain in the boiling water only until you 
have counted five. Then, place all the bundles 
together, crush them in a mortar, place the crush- 
ed cabbage in a linen cloth and squeeze about 
half a cup of juice out of it, for use as a pur- 
gative. Place a grain of salt into the cup and 
set the cup out of doors during a calm night. 
Place enough cumen seed in it to give it an 
odor. 

Let the one who is going to drink this potion 
take a hot bath, drink honey water, and retire 
without eating. On the following morning, let 
him drink the potion and keep busy for four 
hours with whatever he has to do. When the 
desire for vomiting comes, let him lie down and 
regurgitate, for he will throw up so much bile 
and phlegm that he will wonder himself where 
it all came from. Afterwards, his bowels will 
begin to move, and at that time, it would be 
wise to drink more of the juice. 

Another juice which brings about good re- 
sults is the mixture of wine, marjoram, incense, 
and honey to be given to the patient before 
eating in the morning. Then, allow the patient 
to get up on a block and jump ten times and 
walk about. 


Twentieth-century version: 

Emetics are agents which produce a rap- 
id emptying of the stomach contents by in- 
ducing vomiting. Reflex emetics are given 
orally and they act by irritating the nerve 
endings of the stomach wall. As a con- 
sequence, stomach contractions occur when 
this irritation is transmitted to the vomit- 
ing center in the brain. Such emetics as 
salts, mustards, mints, and sulfates are 
used for this purpose. Cato, too, recog- 
nized the fact that an emetic had to be in- 


troduced into the body in order to induce 
regurgitation. The marjoram Cato refers 
to is, in essence, a type of mint which has 
a stimulating quality because of its fra- 
grance. 

Further, the cumen seed mentioned by 
Cato comes from a plant native to Egypt 
and Syria and grown for its pungent 
aromatic seeds. Cato, of necessity, had to 
go into a detailed description of the pre- 
paration of the concoction as no ready- 
made concoctions were available then as 
they are now. The basic principle, how- 
ever, is seen to be remarkably similar, 
for Cato appears to have recognized the 
essential principles involved in the wide- 
spread use and application of the impor- 
tant emetics which stimulate the purging 
of constipated systems. What is more, 
he also recognized the importance of boil- 
ing the concoction to avert the possibility 
of further complicating the disorder by 
introducing contaminants. Whether or 
not Cato was aware of sterilization and 
disinfection as such, he nevertheless point- 
ed out a very useful and healthful practice 
that served to safeguard the health of the 
people of his day. 

Moreover, his admonition to the patient 
to take a hot bath also has its modern 
counterpart, for bathing in tepid or hot 
water serves to arouse a perfect circulation 
of the blood, and in turn, enables a more 
secure response to the administration of 
the particular emetic. Even Cato’s sug- 
gestion that the patient retire without eat- 
ing is a sound principle recommended 
even today, for the digestive organs are 
thrown into immediate activity when food 
is taken so that all attempts to purge the 
system become counteracted. The patient 
would continue to be in pain, the emetic 
would be useless because of the antago- 
nistic action of the additional food taken, 
and even more serious complications 
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might ensue. It would appear, therefore, 
that Cato’s practical experience taught 
him the basic truths practiced and preach- 
ed today. 


3. Cato’s prescription for Gout: 

Nothing so clears away gout as does raw 
cabbage if you cut it up, mix it with rue and 
coriander, moisten it with honey and vinegar, 
and sprinkle it with salt. Take it in the morn- 
ing before eating, and you will be made well. 
Twentieth-century version: 

Modern treatment of acute gout involves 
purgative methods, the patient first being 
starved for 48 hours and encouraged to 
drink large quantities of water preferably 
coniaining alkalis such as carbonates and 
citrates of potassium. When food is per- 
mitted, the vegetables are preferred. 
Cato, too, gives diet its primary impor- 
tance in the treatment of gout. His refer- 
ence to the rue and coriander plants which 
have a bitter taste and aromatic seeds and 
so acting as an aromatic in stimulating 
purgation of the system is especially com- 
mendable. Cato well appreciated the im- 
portance of cleansing the system as an 
antidote to gout and, what is more, he 
realized the fact that irritants such as 
aromatics and spicy condiments were ex- 
ceptionally effective agents in producing 
the desired results. Many modern physi- 
cians urge a periodic purging of the 
system in order to insure the proper func- 
tioning of the internal organs, even when 
no signs of bad health are apparent. Cato, 
too, advocated such a practice and his ad- 
monition to take the laxative before eating 
is likewise significant for he clearly shows 
appreciation of the present popular notion 
that an empty stomach best insures the 
efficiency of the laxative. 


4. Cato’s prascriptions for dysentery 
and diarrhea: 
Take thirty bitter pomegranates, pound them 
up and mix them with harsh black wine. Seal 
the jar, open and use it after thirty days. Drink 


a half-cup before eating. Or else, use the cab- 
bage treatment which is very efficient. First, 
it is necessary to soak the cabbage in water, 
and after it has been well-soaked, place it in 
hot water, and cook it until it becomes very soft; 
then, pour the water off. Add salt to this, and 
a little cumen seed, fine barley flour, and olive 
oil. After it has boiled, pour it into a dish to 
cool. Let the patient crumble into it whatever 
food he wishes, as bread, but if he can eat the 
cabbage with nothing added, let him do so. 

If he is free from fever, give him a very small 
quanitity of harsh black wine mixed with water 
only. If he has fever, give him water only. Do 
this every morning. To avoid nausea, do not 
give him too much so that he will be able to 
go on eating it willingly. Treat man, woman, 
and child in the same way. 

For at least seven days, give him this medi- 
cine. If he has a desire to eat, give him roast 
meat only; should he refuse this, then give him 
boiled cabbage and bread, and let him drink a 
mellow wine and let him rub himself with olive 
oil. When a man subjects himself to this treat- 
ment, he will enjoy good health for a long time 
and no diseases will come to him except by his 
own fault. 


Twentieth-century version: 

Modern medicine makes use of the bark 
and rind of the pomegranate to treat 
patients in a similar way. We note Cato’s 
familiarity with the purgative effects of 
oils which play so significant a role in 
modern medicine. As for Cato’s insistence 
that cabbage be used, even today, physi- 
cians urge the use of oatmeals, fruit, 
whole-wheat bread, and fresh vegetables 
both for therapeusis and prophylaxis of 
dysentery-like disorders. By comparison, 
we note the eminent position which bread 
and vegetables hold in Cato’s diet recom- 
mendations. 

In modern medicine, rest and diet are 
emphasized in the treatment of dysentery 
cases. Moreover, the most popular diet con- 
sists of barley water, fruit juices, diluted 
milk, and meat broths which are the 
precise foods urged by Cato. The routine 
use of salines and hot baths to relieve the 
pains of the early stages of diarrhea or 
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A FARMER’S MEDICAL PRESCRIPTION 


dysentery appears to have been likewise 
suggested by Cato. Whether Cato appre- 
ciated the physiological significance of 
such advice or not, his practical under- 
standing of the issue cannot be contested. 
Certainly, he appreciated the practical 
significance of enormous amounts of rest 
for any ill person and this same sugges- 
tion is repeatedly stressed in modern medi- 
cine, His emphasis concerning the need 
for prudently observing dietary restric- 
tions was obtained directly from his con- 
clusions based on the daily observations of 
his friends and the reactions of patients 
he knew. 


5. Cato’s 
wounds: 


prescriptions for external 


Place crushed cabbage leaves on all wounds 
and tumors, for it will cure all these sores and 
make them well without pain. It brings swell- 
ing to a head and also makes them break. It 
will purge wounds full of pus and make them 
well when no other treatment can accomplish 
the same thing. But, before you apply it, wash 
with plenty of hot water. If you apply the 
crushed cabbage leaves twice a day, it will put 
an end to all the foulness. If you add salt to 
the cabbage, the results will be hastened and 
more effective. 

Twentieth-century version: 

The treatment of wounds lies principally 
in the cleansing of the tissues with many 
washings of a suitable antiseptic lotion. 
A weak salt solution known as normal 
saline is probably the most generally used 
solution for it is capable of arousing a 
slight flow of lymph containing such 
microbes as may have penetrated below the 
surface of the wound. Cato recognized 
the importance of washing the wound with 
warm water, whether he understood the 
fact that he was counteracting sepsis or 
not. He clearly indicates the fact that his 
aim is to bring the purulent material to the 
surface, and moreover, he observes that 
it is a useful tool in preventing the further 
spread of the infection to other parts of 


7 
the body. Even today, in regard to house- 
hold remedies, no solution other than the 
saline one can be applied with greater 
security by the layman. 


6. Cato’s prescriptions for cancerous ul- 
cers and internal wounds: 

If a cancerous ulcer appears, apply crushed 
cabbage, mix barley flour with it and apply it 
ulcer cannot withstand the pungency of the 
cabbage leaf, and it will make it well. If the 
in this way. It will cure all such ulcers and 
this no other cure can do with equal efficiency. 
If anyone has an ulcer, offensive from long-stand- 
ing, or a recent one, sprinkle it with powdered 
wild cabbage, and you will be made well. If 
the ulcer is deep, thrust a ball of powdered 
cabbage into it. If the ball cannot enter, dilute 
it with water, place it in a bladder, tie a hollow 
stem to the bladder, apply pressure, and it will 
enter the ulcer. For all running sores, apply 
powdered cabbage and honey. This is the best 
remedy for black cancer which emits a bloody 
matter or for white cancer which suppurates 
beneath the flesh. 

If any evil has lodged within your body, if 
you eat dry cabbage cut up fine and sprinkled 
with salt and vinegar, or rue and coriander, if 
you wish more relish, all will be made well and 
all your trouble in the head, eyes, or stomach 
will be gone. Even if you have pain in the heart 
or liver, lungs or stomach, or if you have black 
bile, or if your spleen swells, it will cure even 
these internal pains. For, when the veins are 
bloated with food, they cannot breathe and so 
diseases arise. 


Twentieth-century version: 

Diet, cleanliness, and rest mark the 
characteristics of the treatment of ulcer- 
ations in modern methods. Hot com- 
presses are used to cover the area and to 
bring the inflammation to the surface. 
The heat acts by increasing the blood sup- 
ply at one point and thus increasing the 
number of white blood corpuscles and the 
amount of lymph available to fight the 
infection. In addition to Cato’s practical 
appreciation of the above, he seems to 
have been familiar, too, with the fact that 
all the factors which lower the resistance 
of the body, as constipation, fatigue, and 
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8 CONCETTA 
over-eating, will hasten the formation of 
ulcers. His reference to the difficulty the 
veins have ‘in breathing’ when one is care- 
less about such health precautions also 
has its modern counterpart. We recognize 
the fact that the legs are subject to ulcer- 
ation when varicose veins and arterial 
diseases result from faulty habits of eat- 
ing and living. Thus, Cato recognized the 
relationship between excessive eating and 
the consequent congestion of the circu- 
lation, 

Further, Cato appears to recognize two 
types of cancerous growths, namely, the 
malignant and the benign depending upon 
the degree of seriousness. However, he 
refers to these two types as black and 
white. He defines the black type as the 
more serious one and he maintains that 
the infectious matter secreted from such 
lesions is darker in color and more in- 
jurious in effect. The white form he re- 
gards as being less injurious and lighter 
in color. Cato would treat ulcers and 
cancer as he would any skin lesion, and 
in truth, basically the treatment is similar, 
for he was correct in assuming that in- 
tegumentary wounds are essentially sim- 
ilar in cause and treatment with the more 
complex wounds known as ulcerations. 

Cato realized, too, that cleansing could 
be extended to the visecra as well as the 
surface of the body, for his frequent re- 
ferences to the purgative powers of vege- 
tables and saline solutions show his under- 
standing of the need to rid the body of all 
its contents in order to establish healthy 
conditions in the alimentary tract. There 
seems to be no question that Cato recog- 
nized the importance of cleanliness, moder- 
ation, and rest in the treatment of all 
maladies. 

7. Cato’s prescription for 
infections: 

Wine purges tapeworms and other worms 
from the sytem. Therefore, put the patient to 


tapeworm 


C. BELLINI 
bed without dinner and the next morning, give 
him a mixture of incense, honey, wine, and mar- 
joram to rid him of the worms. 


Twentieth-century version: 

It is recognized today that the entire 
alimentary tract must be voided before 
any treatment can be successfully admin- 
istered against worms. A liquid diet is 
recommended and, often, a_ saline 
purgative followed by the appropiate drug. 
The close resemblance in basic treatments 
is noted once more. 


8. Cato’s prescription for hearing de- 
fects: 

If you do not hear well, mix grated cabbage 
with wine and press some juice out of the mix- 
ture; then, drop it, slightly warmed, into the ear. 
You will soon perceive that you hear better. 


Twentieth-century version: 

If wax accumulating in the ear is 
thought to be the disturbing factor, it is 
deemed safe'to install a few drops of warm 
olive oil into the ear. Cato, too, urges the 
use of warmed liquids for. minor ear ail- 
ments. 


9. Cato’s 
joints: 
Apply crushed cabbage with hot water twice 

a day to the aching region and it will quickly 
relieve the pain. If there is a bruise, it will 
quickly relieve the pain. If there is a bruise, it 
will quickly break. Be sure to rest plentifully. 


prescription for dislocated 


Twentieth-century version: 

In modern treatment, absolute rest is 
prescribed. Cold applications, followed 
by heat and massage, are prescribed. 
Again, we note a basic resemblance to the 
antidote suggested by Cato. 


10. Cato’s prescription for lumbago: 

Take wood of the juniper tree half a foot 
thick and cut it into small bits. Boil in a kettle 
of wine and after it has cooled, pour it into a 
jar. If you use a cup of this every morning be- 
fore eating, it will help you. 


Twentieth-century version: 
Juniper is one of the most extensively 
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A FARMER’S MEDICAL PRESCRIPTION 9 


employed aromatic compounds to combat 12. Cato’s prescription to counteract 


lumbago, for it bears fruit which are pun- 
gent tasting. Also, heat and massage are 
advised, and for those disposed to a con- 
dition of lumbago, the diet must be rigid- 
ly restricted in order that the bowels may 
be enabled to function properly. Cato 
appears to have well appreciated the fact 
that a malfunctioning of the intestines en- 
courages lumbago, and his emphasis on 
diet restrictions seems therefore to be well- 
taken. 


11. Cato’s prescription for the treatment 
of warts: 

Place dried cabbage in the hand and bring 
it near to the nose if that be the affected area. 
Sniff the air up as strongly as yon can. In three 
days, the wart will fall out, but nevertheless, 
after it has fallen, keep up the same treatment 
for a few days in order to cure the roots of 
the wart completely. 


Twentieth-century version: 

Though the treatment of warts is far 
more advanced today, Cato managed to 
touch upon one of the most basic princi- 
ples in pathology when he stressed the im- 
portance of repeating the cure often if per- 
manent relief be desired. For, once a dis- 
ease of this nature has taken roots in the 
body, it is quite likely that the roots are 
still in the system even after the malady 
has been apparently relieved. 


sleeplessness: 
Give hot roast cabbage with oil on it and 
a little salt to the patient while fasting. This 
concoction will speedily cure him of the disease. 
In addition, rest and careiul attention to the diet 
is of prime importance. 


Twentieth-century version: 

It is a well-recognized fact that a too 
free indulgence in the pleasures of eating 
induces sleep and napping so that when 
the actual bed-time arrives, one no longer 
can sleep. Rest and careful attention to 
the diet are recommended to combat sleep- 
lessness and nerves. Again, we note the 
basic resemblance between the therapeutic 
measures as recommended by Cato and 
those used in modern methods and princi- 
ples of medicine. 

The illustrations chosen here are but a 
few in number compared to the numerous 
possibilities Cato offers for our considera- 
The point, however, is evident for 
the resemblances between Cato’s antidotes 
and those prescribed by modern medicine 
are clearly defined throughout. Might we 
not safely conjecture that the only differ- 
ence is one of time, ....... twenty-two 
hundred years worth of time! 


tion. 


Concetta C. BELLINI 
Carroll College, Helena, Montana 
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monthly. Most state federations have 
nominal dues, such as $2 for a chapter, or 
10c annually from each member. 

4. Subscribe to the National Publica- 
tion. The national organization is now 
offering the chapters a printed 16-page 
issue twice a year. The annual subscrip- 
tion price is $1, with a 10c subscription 
to members within the chapter who wish 
a copy of each issue. These are payable 
now to Belle Gould, Henderson High 


(from page 2) 

School, Henderson, Texas. TORCH:US 
will appear in January and May 1953. 
The ACL sends each chapter without cost 
a copy of the November Classical Outlook 
containing the annual report of JCL 
activties prepared by the national chair- 
man and a mimeographed list of chapters 
and sponsors on March 15. 


Estetta Kyne, National Chairman JCL 
Wenatchee, Washington 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


POLITICAL ETYMOLOGY 


When the Conventions were heaving in 
sight and the candidates—not all of them 
in the etymological sense—canvassing the 
country, the voters needed all possible 
information. George R. Stewart, writing 
in The New York Times Magazine (April 
20, 1952), supplies some probably un- 
available elsewhere. In alphabetical 
order and in brief the candidates— 
etymologically—are: 

EISENHOWER: Iron-hewer or black- 

smith ... KEFAUVER: maker of lance- 

points. “Fauver” probably from faber, 

“smith”. Ke not certain... RUSSELL: 

L. rufus, F. Roux, Roussel—*Little 

Red” . . . STASSEN: G. Anastasius, 

Ger. Stass, Resurrection, or Son of 

Resurrection . . . TAFT: Toft—“small 

clump of trees,” or “little hill”... 
_WARREN: “piece of land enclosed and 

preserved for breeding game.” 

What’s in a name? Let the people 

decide. 

MENTAL MOVING 

The neo-Greek word for this, according 
to the Washington Post (April 26, 1952), 
is Psychokinesis, and it means “the power 
to move something—mountains, for ex- 
ample—by what is in the mind.” It is 
used to describe what goes on when a 
person controls “the movement of dice 
by an effort of will.” It is thus a “phase 
of what is called parapsychology Or 
extrasensory perception.” Experiments 
at Duke seem to indicate that it works. 
Experiments at Yale that it does not. The 
poor word, it would seem, is a parapsycho- 
logical victim, which no Greek would 
sacrifice to the cause of science. 


WHY LEARN TO SPELL 


From Bigger and Better Boners, edited by 
Alexander Abington, as reviewed by Sterl- 
ing North in The Washington Post (April 
20, 1952) : 

“Rome was overthrown by invasions of 

the Huns, Visigoths and Osteopaths. . . 

Achilles was the boy whose mother dip- 

ped him in the River Stinx until he was 

intolerable. When Hercules was very 
young, he heard a kissing sound and put 
out his hand and strangled two servants. 

The Trojans rode a wooden horse and 

said, ‘Beware the Greeks asking for 

lifts.’ Socrates died from an overdose 
of wedlock.” 

Mr. North says in summation that the 
youngsters are learning more than the 
teachers realize, and that “some of these 
examination paper ‘boners’ are consider- 
ably less stupid than the drivel to be found 
in many dull and badly written textbooks.” 

His idea seems to be that writers of 
textbooks could often do a better job. 
The answers quoted above are perhaps 
over-consciously clever. 
be stupid, but if the notion that ingenuity 
is better than accuracy becomes wide- 
spread, improvement of texts will accom- 
plish little. 

HORACE IN ‘RUSSIA 


Lovers of Horace will be glad to know | 


They may not 


that four editions of his poetry have been © 


published in the Soviet Union since 1935. 


The last of these, which appeared in 1948, © 
occasioned some delightfully ironic crit- | 


icism, which one suspects is both typical 
and unconscious. A review in the Soviet 
journal of ancient history, Vestnik Drevnei 


Istorii (1949, No. 1), “takes the editor 
0 


(See page 17) 
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Cicero and Catullus 


VERY sTUDENT OF ROMAN HISTORY 

must be grateful to Gaston Boissier 
for his maturely civilized account of the 
closing years of the Roman Republic, 
Ciceron et ses amis. It was the first sat- 
isfying answer to the elaborate prosecu- 
tor’s brief piled up by the industry of 
Drumann, and to the scornful dismissal 
with such words as Feigheit, politischer 
Achseltrager by Mommsen. With French 
wit and French tact, and with a wide 
reading and a tolerant understanding of 
men and affairs that served him perhaps 
better than the massive Gelehrsainkeit of 
his German predecessors, Boissier gave 
us back the human Cicero, the Cicero 
beloved by St. Jerome, by Petrarch, by 
Montaigne, by Bacon, and by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Whoever has read Boissier’s book will 
remember the picture of Cicero’s relations 
with the brilliant literary society center- 
ing around Clodia. Cicero is shown in 
familiar intercourse with the young intel- 
lectuals of Clodia’s salon: with Catullus, 
with Caelius Rufus, and with the rising 
politician Julius Caesar. I should like 
in this article to reconsider the whole 
question of Cicero’s probable relations 
with Catullus, and with Catullus’ close 
personal circle. 

Both Catullus and Cicero have been 
taken into the hearts of scholars and men 
of letters since the Renaissance, and it has 
doubtless been a favorite dream that they 
were familiar friends. But this is a dream 
that does not reckon with the actual per- 
sonalities of the two men as we know them. 
If we think separately on the one hand 
of Cicero, and on the other hand of Catul- 
lus, as they reveal themselves in their 
writings, and lay resolutely aside any pre- 
conceived idea that they were friends, 


we shall find it hard to believe that there 
was any bond of sympathy between them. 
The hot-blooded, uninhibited, ribald young 
poet, burning his candle at both ends, 
torn by love and hate for his Lesbia, speak- 
ing and writing his mind with utter aban- 
don and neglect of personal consequences, 
was temperamentally worlds apart from 
the vain, somewhat pompous, puritanical, 
calculating politician, who thought of 
himself as princeps civitatis and pater 
patriae, who wrote long letters to Atticus, 
Lentulus, and others, rationalizing the 
shifts and duplicities forced upon him by 
the necessities of the times, and who never 
used, not even in the mud-slinging /n 
Pisonem, such lusty words as confutuere 
or diffissus in aestu meientis mulae cunnus. 
That either of these two antithetical char- 
acters could have genuinely admired the 
other seems a little improbable from mere 
general consideration of human nature; 
dogs and cats do not get along well 
together, nor, as a rule, do poets and 
rhetoricians, bohemians and bourgoisie. A 
priori, we should expect to find Catullus 
taking toward Cicero at attitude analogous 
to that which romatic poets have taken 
toward political pussy-footers and pedants 
in all lands and times—the attitude of 
Byron and Shelly toward Castlereagh and 
Lord Eldon, the attitude of Heine toward 
Professor Saalfeld, the attitude of Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, or (best of all as a com- 
parison with Catullus) Alfred de Musset 
toward Guizot or Louis Napoleon. I do 
not know what Swinburne thought of Glad- 
stone, but I would risk fairly long odds 
that the opinion was tinged with contempt. 
Browning’s “The Lost Leader” and 
Whittier’s “Ichabod” seem in their general 
tone of scorn about what we might have 
looked for from Catullus on the occasion 
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12 JOHN H. COLLINS 


of the speech De provinciis consularibus. 

Now the actual evidence that there was 
any relationship whatever between Catullus 
and Cicero—that either paid the slightest 
attention to the other—consists of a single 
seven-line poem of Catullus, Carmen 49: 


Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 

Quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
Quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 
Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 

Agit pessimus omnium poeta, 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta, 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus.' 


We do not know when this poem was 
written nor to what occasion it may refer. 
The commentators generally assign it te 
the period between Catullus’ return from 
Bythinia in 66 B.C.* and his probable 
death at the end of 54 B.C.* It is not incon- 
ceivable that it belongs to the period 62-59, 
when the Lesbia relationship was at its 
height, and the “Valerius” of Ad Atticum 
II, 1, 1 has been indentified with Catullus 
on no very convincing grounds.* Reject- 
ing this rather wild guess, let us as a work- 
ing hypothesis follow the common view, 
and place the poem in the interval 56-54, 
assuming that it has to do with some per- 
sonal or political occasion of that period.5 

On Cicero’s side, in the whole range of 
his various correspondence and oratory 
there is not a single mention of Catullus 
nor any allusion that may plausibly be 
supposed to refer to him. If the two men 
were friends in the ordinary sense, or if 
Cicero had even noted the poetical genius 
of Catullus, the total silence in the letters 
is indeed extraordinary. Cicero, unlike 
Catullus, was a public figure, a vir claris- 
simus, and no personal acquaintance need 
be assumed to account for Catullus’ refer- 
ence to him. Carmen 49, however, is 
generally supposed to demonstrate a per- 
sonal relationship more or less friendly, 
and thus has led to the assumption of a 
social and literary intercourse. 


There is, of course, plenty of convincing 
evidence that Cicero and Catullus had 
many common acquaintances—that they 
brushed up against many of the same 
people. Accepting the identification of 
Lesbia with Clodia, which has survived 
all attacks and may count today as demon- 
strated,® we may name as personal links 
between the orator and the poet a whole 
series of well-know persons: Clodia, 
Caelius Rufus, Metellus Celer, Licirius 
Calvus, Julius Caesar, Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus, Hortensius Hortalus, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Manlius Torquatus, Publius 
Vatinius, and Publius Sestius. It should 
be remembered that Roman upperclass 
society formed an exceedingly restricted 
group, numbering altogether not more 
than a few hundred persons, and that it 
had many of the internal characteristics 
of a small town where everyone knows 
everyone else. But a quick running over 
of the above list is sufficient to show how 
few of the persons named were common 
friends of Cicero and Catullus.’ 

Let us set out briefly what is actually 
known or convincingly inferred about the 
criss-cross of relationships within this 
group. We shall find, I think, whenever 
we can demonstrate a clash of opinion, an 
opposition of political cliques, or a 
plausible friction of personal dislike, that 
Catullus was gererally on one side and 
Cicero on the other. 

Take the fundamental personal relation- 
ships first. Clodia, the notorious Jezebel 
of Cicero’s Pro Caelio, sister of Cicero’s 
mortal enemy Publius Clodius Pulcher, 
was the passionately loved mistress of 
Catullus during the period ca. 62-59 and 
perhaps later. She was the wife of Metel- 
lus Celer, praetor in 63, and political 
supporter of Cicero, notably in the affair 
of Rabirius.* Metellus led the second army 
against Catiline in February 62, and re 
mained throughout that year as proprae- 
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tor® in Cisalpine Gaul. He presumably 
left his wife at Rome, and it is further 
plausibly supposed that it was in this year 
that Catullus, having perhaps met the pro- 
praetor in Verona, went to Rome and be- 
came involved in his famous and torturing 
love affair.'° Metellus became consul in 
60, and is described by Cicero as an “ex- 
cellent man,” definitely one of the boni.' 
That he had difficulties with Clodia in 
these days is indicated by Cicero’s cita- 
tion of the line, “For she’s a shrew who 
wrangles with her man,”?? in a private let- 
ter where he was not talking for political 
effect. Metellus was respectable, politic- 
ally ambitious, and very likely rather 
prudish and conventional:'* not a com- 
bination to charm the volcanic and pas- 
sionate Clodia. 

Metellus did not live long; his death in 
59 sets a terminus ad quem to Catullus’ 
Carmen 83, in which he exults that Lesbia 
has been able to throw dust in her hus- 
band’s eyes by pretending dislike of 
Catullus. That Catullus thought Metellus 
a self-important fool, having made him 
a cuckold, is clear enough from this poem, 
and might have been deduced as highly 
probable from the situation. At this point, 
let it be recalled that Cicero and Metellus 
were political allies and fairly cordial 
friends. '* 

Caelius Rufus, the cynical, dissolute, 
brilliant young climber in politics, shrewd 
judge of his own selfinterest (witness his 
classic analysis of the coming Civil War 
in a letter to Cicero of late 50, “You are 
aware, my dear Cicero, that in alli party 
conflicts, so long as the struggle is car- 
ried on by constitutional means, we ought 
to. support the better cause, but when 
it comes to wars and armies, then the 
stronger”) was cut on a different pattern 
from Catullus. He was hard and realistic 
where Catullus was passionate and _ide- 
alistic. He had been one of Catiline’s 
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associates in the days of the great con- 
spiracy; when the conspiracy failed, he 
got out from under the falling ruins. He 
made friends with Cicero, and promoted 
his own-political advancement with vigor 
and intelligence, while not neglecting pri- 
vate pleasures. He succeeded Catullus in 
Clodia’s affections, perhaps about the year 
59, when Catullus apparently left Rome 
for a more or less prolonged stay in 
Verona.'® But Caelius’ affair with Clodia 
ran a rough course (she seems to have 
been something of a combination of 
Clytemnestra and Messalina), and some 
time around 58 or 57 the two came to a 
complete rupture. Catullus in the mean- 
while had gone off to Asia to serve under 
the propraetor C. Memmius, partly, no 
doubt, to forget his miser, perditus amor, 
partly to visit his brother’s grave in the 
Troad, and partly to try to restore his 
financial position.'® 

In April 56, when Catullus was sailing 
back to Italy from the east,'7 we find 
Caelius standing trial at Rome in an action 
de vi; he has now broken utterly with 
Lesbia-Clodia, and Cicero’s defense of him 
is in large part a savage attack on the 
character of his former mistress. 

That Catullus did not like Caelius is 
natural enough; it would be rather un- 
natural if he had liked his hated rival’s 
respectable advocate. He could not have 
taken any pleasure in Cicero’s oratorical 
destruction of Clodia’s womanhood. It is 
true that by 56 Catullus had himself learn- 
ed of Clodia’s promiscuous life, and had 
broadcast to his little world his Carmina 
37 and 85 in which he accuses her as 
harshly as Cicero did; but the poet-lover’s 
attacks were wrung out of his misery, and 
it seems psychologically impossible that 
he could have enjoyed the cold, stylized 
invective of Pro Caelio. If he heard or 
read the oration, it must have opened old 
wounds and led to feelings of anger, dis- 
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gust, or sorrow, but surely not of satis- 
faction. 

So much for the immediate personal 
situation. There was also a definite lit- 
erary opposition between Catullus and 
Cicero. Although Cicero never mentions 
Catullus, he does allude in three places 
to the so-called “neoteric” school of poets'® 
of which Catullus was the most gifted 
member. Cicero thought poorly of their 
poetic innovations, and permits himself 
a jesting imitation of their spondaic verse. 
He was, that is to say, woodenly conser- 
vative toward the literary avant garde, and 
was probably contemned by them in about 
the way Irving Babbit, Paul Elmer More, 
and Stuart Sherman were contemned in 
the 1920’s by the literary left wing whose 
spokesman was H. L. Mencken. We do not 
know what Cicero may have thought of the 
Annales of Volusius; they were presum- 
ably good, solid, patriotic stuff modeled 
on Ennius, who Cicero profoundly ad- 
mired; and it is a fair guess that if 
Cicero knew them at all, he thought them 
the sort of thing a Roman youth should 
read. The fragments of his own poetical 
production show him as a metrical rhetori- 
cian without the slightest touch of genuine 
inspiration; that he could have been so 
deficient in self-critical power as to have 
ground out whole epics De suis temporibus 
and De consulatu suo in this strain makes 
his fatuity unique in the history of lit- 
erature. No great man ever “wrote him- 
self down” (to use Bentley’s phrase) so 
mercilessly and so humorlessly. If Catul- 
lus ever saw De consulatu suo (it was cir- 
culating as early as 59) he might well 
have dubbed it cacata carta as he did the 
Annales of Volusius.'® 

Cicero also stood on the opposite side 
of the fence in his judgment of oratory. 
He favored the asiatic style—artificial, 
rhetorically ornate, with swelling periods 
and carefully metricized sentence end- 


ings.*° The neoterics supported the attic 
style—colloquial, flexible, and _ simple; 
logical rather than rhetorical. We have 
some indications of this critical contro- 
versy in the letters of Cicero to Quintus 
Cornificius, very probably the same Cor- 
nificius addressed by Catullus in the pa- 
thetic Carmen 38. Even more clearly does 
the divergence of taste appear in Cicero’s 
Brutus and in the fragments of corre- 
spondence among Cicero, Brutus, and 
Licinius Calvus preserved for us by Tacitus 
and Quintilian. This Calvus was an out- 
standing representative of the attic school, 
and one of Catullus’ most beloved friends, 
as appears from Carmina 14, 50, 53, and 
96. Cicero’s oratory bored Calvus: he 
called it solutus et enervus; Calvus’ style, 
on the other hand, seemed to Cicero 
exsanguis et aridus.*! The motto of the 
attic orators might well have been old 
Cato’s “Rem tene, verba sequentur;” the 
motto of the asiatic, Ciceronian school 
might without too unjust caricature be 
said to be “Verba tene, res sequetur.” 
Here is the age-old opposition between 
the man of words and the man of facts, 
between the rhetorician and the thinker. 
“Allein der Vortrag macht des Redners 
Gluck,” said the pedant Wagner; but Faust 
answered with* contempt, “Und wenn’s 
euch ernst ist, was zu sagen, ist’s notig 
Worten nachzujagen?” 

Calvus was a leading figure among the 
neoteric group of poets, and a burning 
young idealist in politics, fearless and 
incorruptible, a Cato without Cato’s doc- 
trinaire stoicism. He was besides the son 
of Licinius Macer, the historian, who in 
66 had been convicted before Cicero as 
praetor in a process de repetunda, and had 
taken his conviction so to heart that he 
had committed suicide.*? Cicero’s com- 
ments on this case in a letter to Atticus 
show a total indifference to the question 
of Macer’s guilt or innocence, and are con- 
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CICERO AND CATULLUS 


cerned with weighing the probable effects 
of the trial on his own political future.** 
What the son, Calvus, may have thought of 
the conviction we do not know by direct 
testimony; but it would be unusual, to way 
the least, if he had been able to judge 
Cicero with the understanding and indul- 
gence of a modern admirer. More human- 
ly, Calvus would have looked on Cicero 
as the man who had played a leading role 
in hounding a beloved father to death. 
It seems unlikely that Calvus would have 
influenced Catullus to think well of Cicero. 

In the years 58-54 Calvus, hot young 
reformer and gadfly of corruptionists, 
was pushing by every means a campaign 
to drive out of public life one of Caesar’s 
political henchmen, Publius Vatinius, a 


known to 


rather unsavory character best 
us through Cicero’s impromptu invective 
Catullus 
friend’s*® battle, and at the same time his 
own emotions were drawing him into the 
political whirlpool. All the political re- 
ferences in the poems date from this last 
period of his life, after his return from 
the tour of duty in the east. Catullus’ 
interest in public affairs was_ strictly 
dilettante—based on personal fellings and 
the scorn of the 
for the parvenu—but it was nonetheless 
violent and outspoken, as would be expect- 
ed from a poet of his passoinate nature. 


In Vatinium.** admired his 


intellectual aristocrat 


In Verona in 55 Catullus seems to have 
run into Mamurra, who had raked together 
a huge fortune from Caesar’s Gallic con- 
quests, and whose arrogant strutting and 
successful wenching roused the poet's 
anger to the pitch of the scurrilous attacks 
of Carmina 29 and 57, of which Caesar 
himself truly remarked that they fixed 
such a stain on his character as could 
never be wiped away.** These and the 
related Carmina 54, 93, 94, 105, 114, and 
115 leave us in no doubt about what 


15 
Catullus thought of Caesar, or of anyone 
indentified with Caesar as tool, hanger-on, 
or supporter. And it was precisely at 
this stage that Cicero was driven to his 
great turn-about, which must have made 
his name a byword among the intolerant 
young romanticists of the Catullan circle. 

It was in May of 56, one month after his 
successful defense of Caelius, that Cicero 
was rudely forced by Pompey and Caesar 
to a recongnition of the sordid facts of 
political life. He had been acting, as he 
once declared of Cato, as if Rome were 
Plato's republic instead of Romulus’ sewer. 
He had imagined that his oratory was an 
effective political force, and that Caesar’s 
legions, fresh from the conquest of the 
Belgae, could be talked away. Cedant 
He had proposed in his Pro 
Sestio (March 56) a general political pro- 


arma togae. 


gram which may be curtly summed up as 
a call to the boni, meaning those who 
wanted to maintain the status quo of the 
senatorial oligarchy, to unite in a common 
front against the improbi, that is, against 
all agitators and trouble-makers, dem- 
agogic rabble-rousers like Clodius, and 
unscrupulous intriguers hanging on the 
skirts of the mighty like Vatinius and 
Gabinius. It seriously seemed to Cicero 
in the spring of 56 that the whole crisis of 
the Roman Republic could be solved by 
a Concordia of men of good will, and that 
he and Pompey, with a little assistance 
from Cato, Sulpicius Rufus, and other 
men of light and leading, could bring 
back the good old pre-Catiline days when 
the improbi cculd be made to tremble be- 
He 


felt strong enough to call the senate to an 


fore a senatus consultum ultimum. 


assault?’ on Caesar’s agrarian legislation 


of 59, apparently quite forgetting how 
easily Caesar had “clipped his wings”?* 
in the spring of 58. He doubtless per- 
suaded himself that his public account of 
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his exile was the true one—that he had 
gone into exile voluntarily to save the 
state from the horrors of civil war.*® 

In the midst of this dream, Caesar again 
put forth the point of the steel sword 
concealed in the velvet scabbard: Pompey 
went to Lucca in April 56 and sent back 
an ultimatum to Cicero—play ball with 
the triumvirate or be wiped out. Exile 
on the one hand, and the rewards of col- 
laboration on the other. Quintus Cicero, 
it seems, was forced to give a second 
guarantee for his brother’s future good 
behavior.*” Cicero struggled, but knuckled 
under. One cannot fight force with words. 
“If I act according to conscience, I am 
a madman: if according to reason, a 
slave. *' “I know I have been a regular 
ass." Two years later he was to write 
the long letter to Lentulus Spinther put- 
ting his conduct in the most honorable 
light possible.** For the present he had 
publicly to announce his_ recantation, 
which he did in June 56 in the speech to 
the senate De provinciis consularibus.** 

His humiliation was bitter and his 
enemies took full advantage of it. But 
he had only begun to drain the cup. 
In the next two years he was again and 
again to feel his helplessness. He must 
defend Cornelius Balbus, Caesar’s man. 
He must hear himself cooly insulted in 
the senate by Calpurnius Piso, whose 
words stung the more for their essential 
truth, and he had no answer except the 
frantic and impotent abuse of In Pi- 
sonem.*° He had to invite Crassus to din- 
ner, where his own plate must have been 
liberally heaped with crow, and ke had to 
send a formal letter of reconciliation to 
the same Crassus, whom he was in the 
habit of calling a bald-pate and a rascal— 
the very man who had bribed the jury to 
save Clodius in the Bona Dea scandal.*® 
He accepted financial assistance from 
Caesar—800,000 sesterces—** and even 


wrote an epic poem, which fortunately for 
his reputation has disappeared, on Caesar’s 
invasion of Britain.** 

But without doubt the most public and 
embarrassing demonstration of his de- 
pendence came in the summer of 54 when 
he had to undertake the defense of Vatinius 
in a case involving unfair election prac- 
tices. Pompey had forced a private recon- 
ciliation between Cicero and Vatinius in 
the spring of 55, but it was quite another 
thing to come out openly in a formal 
speech in favor of the man he had “cut to 
pieces” two years before “to the applause 
of gods and men.”*° 

Now the prosecutor in this case was 
Catullus’ intimate friend, Licinius Calvus, 
who, as previously noted, had been out 
to “get” Vatinius ever since 58, and had 
already harried him through two trails.*! 
Speaking figuratively, we might even say 
that one of the prosecutors was Catullus 
himself. 
legal career with eager approval; he was 
apparently actually present at the trial of 


He had followed his friend’s © 


late 56 in which Cicero was not involved, — 


and has memorialized it in the little 
Carmen 53.** Then came the final effort 
that was to crown Calvus’ long campaign, 
the trial of August 54. No doubt the 
friends discussed the case and hopefully 
anticipated the outcome. They would lay 
by the heels the repulsive old fox, tool 
of Caesar, braggart and intriguer, at last. 
They had the evidence, the witnesses, and 
Calvus had been working night and day 
to organize his case.** Catullus was ill, 
probably racked with the consumptive 
cough that was later to kill him.** But 
he would live to see Vatinius take the 
Aurelian Way to Massilia. 

What must have been Calvus’ and 
Catullus’ indignation when they learned 
that their quarry was to be defended by 
the greatest orator and advocate in Rome, 
by Marcus Tullius Cicero, consularis, 
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CICERO AND CATULLUS 


scourge of the Catilinarians, pater patriae: 

We know very little of the details of 
the trial, and what we know has to be 
pieced together from half a dozen different 
scrappy sources and supplemented by 
uncertain inference and conjecture.*> But 
the main fact stands clear: Vatinius was 
acquitted. Whether it was Cicero’s elo- 
quence or wires pulled from Gaul that 
did the trick we cannot tell; some nine 
years later Vatinius thanked Cicero for 


“braving a ring of powerful enemies on 
my behalf.”’*¢ 

But Cicero could not have appeared as 
a hero to Catullus. Much more probably 
the orator looked as Southey did to Byron: 


He had written praises of a regicide; 


He had written praises of all kings 
whatever; 


He had written for republics far and 
wide, 

And then against them, bitterer than 
ever... 


University of Minnesota 


Then grew a_ hearty ‘anti-jacobin— 

Had turned his coat, and would have 
turned his skin... 

He had written much blank verse, and 
blanker prose, 

And more of both than anybody knows.” 


Catullus expressed his bitter disappoint- 
ment with the result of the trial in the four 
hopeless lines of Carmen 52: 


Quid est, Catulle? 
Sella in curuli struma Nonius sedet, 


quid moraris emori? 


Per consulatum peierat Vatinius: 


Quid est, Catulle? quid moraris emori?“ 


They were among the last lines he ever 
wrote. But I think that perhaps on the 
same day he gave out this sigh from his 
sick-bed, he shot a final bolt of scorn at 
the Omnium patronus,*® whom he had per- 
haps had in mind in happier days when 
he held at the value of a single copper 
penny the scolding rumores senum 
severiorum.°° 


(Notes on Page 36) 
Joun H. 


WE SEE 


to task for omitting the odes addressed to 
Augustus, . . which . . ‘give curious ma- 
terial for the understanding of the ideology 
of Rome in the epoch of Augustus; dis- 
tinguished, of course, by political serv- 
vility, they are extremely important for 
the understanding of the socio-political 
roots of Horace’s poetry. . .Moreover, 
the “Carmen Saeculare” is absent from the 
book; even “Exegi Monumentum” is ab- 
sent, which simply puzzles the reader,” 

In the opinion of Professor Robert 
E. Lane, of the University of Vermont, 
who sent in the notice of this review, the 
reviewer may actually have understood 
the motive for the omissions, since he 
seemed to be puzzled “only by the omis- 


(from page 10) 


sion of ‘Exegi Monumentum.’ ” This ode 
might remind the educated Russian reader 
of Pushkin’s imitation of it in the reign of 
Nicholas I, in which he boasted how he 
“celebrated freedom in my cruel age, and 
called for kindness to the fallen,” and 
therefore “be unsafe in the Soviet view.” 
(“For the entire poem, see the translation 
by Babette Deutsch in the Modern Library 
edition of Pushkin, p.88”). “For the 
Soviet editor, who must always seek to 
avoid ideological error, it appears to be a 
case of ‘damned if he does and damned if 
he doesn’t. 

And with this cheering word we begin 
the editorial year and wish our readers a 
cheerful session. 
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TOWARD MORE POPULAR DEMAND 
FOR LATIN 


HOSE oF us who have been habitual 
readers of the CLASSICAL JOUR- 

NAL over the past few years have noted 
with concern the frequent articles dealing 
with the problem of the current decline 
of interest in Latin in so many schools. 
The writers of these articles have stated 
very forcefully what is too well known— 
that the number and quality of Latin 
students is far from what it should be. 
Much space has been expended in com- 
mendable attempts to analyze the cause 
of this unfortunate situation, and to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a remedy. In 
view of the excellent efforts made by dis- 
tinguished writers to find a solution, it 
would be presumptuous to attempt in the 
present article to provide a complete 
answer. Yet it is hoped that a few con- 
structive suggestions can be offered in 
which there may be some small contribu- 
tion towards alleviating our ills. No pre- 
tense is made that the proposal contained 
herein will completely remove the problem. 
A strange abnormality exists in the 
curriculum of practically every Latin de- 
partment. Yet its very existence is seldom 
realized. To make it clear, it is profitable 
to do what Plato’s Socrates attempts to 
do in his Republic when he fails to see 
the nature of justice by considering it 
directly in itself. We must, like Socrates, 
raise the question to a larger plane on 
which the truth of the matier may be seen 
more easily. Let us, then, consider, not 
the present Latin curricula, but the cur- 
ricula of all language departments as they 
are found in all schools. Now each de- 
partment—whether it be English, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, or any other 
language whatsoever—attempts to arrange 
a program of courses such that the ser’ »us 
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student in that department will be able, 
within the normally allotted time of studies, 
to get a well-balanced and complete view 
of all the literature in the field of his 
chosen language. Of course, it is clear 
that no student, and few teachers, can 
hope to read all the works written in his 
language. But he can be careful to take, 
out of each period of the history of his 
subject, the works which are the best in 
perfection of style and in importance 
and influence of content. He does not 
confine himself to one period, howso- 
ever excellent its literature may be, and 
ignore the others. His major professor 
would never permit this. It is granted 
that in graduate work he must specialize 
on one period or author, or even accept 
a narrower limitation for dissertation 
work, Yet the comprehensive examina- 
tions, precisely because they are ali that 
their name implies, force him to give 
adequate, if less intensive, consideration 
to the masterpieces of all periods. 

Thus if we take the English departments 
as an example, courses, even for under- 
graduates, insist that each student have 
at least some acquaintance with the great- 
est works of all eras from Beowulf to 
the most modern writers. There is no 
thought of settling on a period of a few 
centuries and ignoring all earlier and 
later writings. The same distribution 
could be verified by examining the cata- 
logues of any top-rank college or univer- 
sity department of German, French, Span- 
ish, or any other language. 

Provided with this perspective, what do 
we see in the Latin curricula? We find 
that with a few exceptions, the courses 
are offered only in Cicero, Caesar, Vergil, 
Horace, Livy, Seneca, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
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and a handful of others. The writers 
mentioned are, beyond doubt, men of 
great genius in Latin literature, and no 
one doubts that it would be ridiculous to 
omit them. But in terms of the great 
ages of the history of Latin literature, 
what does this mean? It means that we 
are studying chiefly writers of the Classical 
or Golden age, plus a few from the Silver 
age. The combined extent of these periods 
(length of time is, of course, only a minor 
consideration) is from the beginnings of 
Cicero’s career early in the first century 
B. C., to about 140 A. D. We have then, 
a span of about two and one-half cen- 
turies as the almost exclusive range of 
Latin studies. Let it be made clear again 
that the length of time is not of great 
importance. The chief consideration is 
the importance of the works found in 
that time. Here again, no slight is meant 
to any of the excellent writers of the 
brilliant ages mentioned. The question 
is merely this: what is the reason why 
the other periods of the language are 
almost, if not entirely, neglected in most 
schools? 

As to the Early Latin period the answer 
is easy: most of the literature of that 
period is extant only in fragments. We 
do find, at least in the better schools, 
some attention given, in proportion to the 
importance of the period, in the form, 
usually, of a course on Plautus and Ter- 
ence. But the period after the Silver age, 
that is, the Late Latin period, is usually left 
in complete forgetfulness. The reason is 
not a lack of works outstanding for style 
and influence in this age, which stretches 
out over a long and prolific span of per- 
haps five centuries (there is no universal a- 
greement on the‘exact terminus). Let it be 
clear at the outset that many works in this 
period are of interest only to the philos- 
ophers and theologians, and many others 


are in very pedestrain style. In spite of 
that, there are still large numbers of 
masterpieces of humane interest. Thus, 
to quote but a few examples: even Juvenal 
cannot out-do the brilliant satirical bite of 
the best efforts of Tertullian, such as 
his Apologeticum. Cyprian’s letters to 
the Christians in prison awaiting death 
are as touching in their warm understand- 
ing as any earlier consolatio. Augustine’s 
philosophical dialogues are as searching 
as the similar works of Cicero. And, to 
come to the really giant masterpieces, 
what could surpass the intimate humanity 
and keen psychological analysis of Augus- 
tine’s Confessions or the majestic sweep 
of his City of God, which was the hand- 
book of kings for the next thousand years? 
It is worthwhile to note the contents of the 
many lists of the world’s greatest literature, 
such as the Great Books program currently 
being promoted by the University of 
Chicago. Works like the Confessions in- 
variably are given a place among the 
masterworks of all languages and all ages, 
even a larger place than that assigned to 
the best of the Classical and Silver ages 
of Latin. Both in form and in significance 
do these giants of Late Latin invite com- 
parison with those of other ages and other 
languages. Yet in Latin departments, 
their natural home, these and other Late 
works are regularly ignored. It is ad- 
mitted that some of our oldest and most 
respected graduate schools are at present 
using Late Latin works as dissertation 
material. But should these works not 
also take their rightful proportionate place 
in the lists of reading courses, both grad- 
uate and undergraduate? 


The reason for this curious and un- 
balanced situation is not too hard to find. 
No one has deliberately amputated a large 
member of the Latin curriculm. The 
present state was not planned—it merely 
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20 WILLIAM 
happened. The chief factor is probably an 
old concept, which, though it is now un- 


ceremoniously discarded by absolutely all 


scholars, continues to exert its force 
through the power of intertia. It may 


be seen in many places in older works on 
Latin. For example, in the introduction to 
Forcellini’s lexicon, we find a tabular 
classification of the periods of Latin 
literature. It is much like Nabuchodono- 
sor’s statute, with its relentless progress 
in reverse: there is the golden age, the 
silver age, and then? the great master- 
works of Augustine and others mentioned 
above are, without apology, listed in the 
aetas ferrea (which would be unsympa- 
thetic enough) et lutea. Even Ovid's list in 
the opening of the Metamorphoses has 
not brought the race so low as the age 
of mud. The statement in Forcellini mere- 
ly reflects an attitude which was common- 
place among perfectly honest and compe- 
tent scholars up to perhaps fifty years 
ago. They failed to realize that a lan- 
guage has a right to change, and con- 
cluded that the Latin of Late writers was 
degenerate because it differs somewhat 
(the differences are many but mostly so 
small that only a professional grammarian 
would notice them) from that of the Clas- 
sical writers. Acting on this principle, 
they naturally rejected Late works as un- 
worthy of the attention of Latin classes. 
Today we recognize that all living lan- 
guages do develop. English has changed 
much more radically since the days of 


Chaucer (not to mention Beowulf) than 
Latin did from the Classical to the Late 
period. If Late Latin really were de- 


generate, what would we have to say of 
the Italian of Dante, which is really a 
further stage in the development of Latin? 
A language ought to express thought with 
ease and accuracy. On this standard, 
Late Latin has lost some of the accuracy 
of certain distinctions of the Classical, 


G. MOST 


but has made up for the loss in greater 
ease of expression and in a richer vo- 
cabulary. 

There are some who, when faced with 
the suggestion that Late Latin should be 
used, the that 
the great writers of Late Latin, such as 
Augustine, were all trained on Classical 
authors. Therefore. they conclude, to 
understand Augustine and others like him, 


counter with reminder 


must first learn the earlier authors. 


This is an honest objection, and has some 


we 
merit in it. However, the point commonly 
overlooked is that we find most curricula 
so arranged that all or nearly all the 
available time—even if a student takes 
sixteen semesters of Latin (High School 
and College)—is consumed on _ the“pre- 
paration” without 
for which they say we are preparing. We 
are justly reminded of Horace’s parturient 
montes, except that Classical Latin is not 
merely an introduction to Late Latin, and 
the latter is by no means a ridiculus mus. 

As to the need of background for Late 
Latin, we must distinguish two aspects: 
First let us say that 


ever reaching the thing 


content and syntax. 
this need of background is 
aggerated in both respects. Certainly, 
as to syntax, very little is needed. It is 
true that there are impresssive looking 
monographs in print on Late writers, giv- 


Most of 


these differences are so slight that no one 


greatly ex- 


ing endless lists of new syntax. 


but a professional grammarian on the 
prowl will notice them. The balance are 
for the most part readily understandable 
to any student, such as are quod and quia 
for indirect discourse. For the latter uses 
are more like our own English than are 
the Classical structures. 

Similarly, the amount of content back- 
ground required is much exaggerated. 
Many Late works are easily understandable 
with no more background than what the 
average student already possesses. If a 
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knowledge of ancient authors is needed, 
it is not that of the usually taught Latin 
authors anyway. For example, in some 
works of Augustine, we occasionally need 
Plato or Plotinus. 
every good classical teacher (if not, many 
good works, e.g., that of Taylor, will 
quickly remedy the defect). As for Plo- 
tinus, it is not often that he is needed. 
Certainly it is not a large task to read a 
translation of Plato or Plotinus, or to read 
a modern account of their ideas (any good 
encyclopedia is likely to have at least a 
sketch of each). At worst, why cannot 
the small and occasional needs be filled 
by the use of annotated editions or with 
the help of translations of background 
materials, both of which are available? 

Nor is it necessary to follow chrono- 


Plato is familiar to 


logical order in studying Latin authors. 
If we may borrow a comparison from 
the neighboring art of music, we will see 
that a student of that art, e. g, a pianist, 
is not trained on Bach or his forerunners. 
He is given the much easier later com- 
positions on which to start, and only when 
he has acquired some skill on the less 
difficult pieces is he introduced to Bach. 
Now the situation is somewhat similar 
in the case of Late Latin. In all languages 
there tends to be a greater or lesser gap 
between the spoken and the literary lan- 
guage. The spoken language is, of course, 
the more natural, and therefore the easier 
form. During Classical times this gap 
was much wider than it was in Late Latin. 
Hence, Late Latin (if one spends a very 
short time in becoming accustomed to it) 
is very notably easier than Classical Latin, 
and, in virtue of that fact, is more suitable 
to be used at the very start, rather than 
at the end of the Latin curriculum. It is 
granted, of course, that within Late Latin 
some authors and works are much easier 
and closer to the spoken language than 
others. This merely means that it would 
be proper to select the easiest writings, 
e.g, much of Cyprian, for the early classes, 
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even High School classes, and save the 


heavier works like the City of God for 
those who take College level Latin. 
It may be objected that Late Latin is 
largely Christian. Those who profess to 
belong to any Christian denomination 
should hardly bar good literature from 
consideration on the mere grounds of its 
being Christian. And all, Christian and 
non-Christian alike, will recall that they 
readily study authors who preach a pagan- 
ism which no one accepts today. We are 
studying these works as literature, and 
whether it be Cicero or Augustine who pro- 
pounds an opinion which we feel is unac- 
ceptable, we ought to be equally ready to 
overlook it (barring, of course, the few 
really immoral passages in the older au- 
thors) for the literary merit of a high or- 
der which we see in both. To see literary 
excellence in the one and not in the other 
is to lay ourselves open to suspicion of 
not loving literature as literature, but for 
some extrinsic motive. If I can see green 
color in a traffic light, I ought to be 
equally able to see it in a hat. 
To sum up briefly, no pretense is made 
that Late Latin is a cure-all for the ills of 
Latin. It is mererly pointed out that even 
if it did not have the attraction of provid- 
ing easier matter on which to train stu- 
dents, it would deserve consideration on 
the mere grounds of providing a balanced 
curriculum in the Latin department such 
as is found in all other language depart- 
ments. The present writer has had some 
limited opportunity to experiment in this 
matter. The results have been quite grati- 
fying in that the students, owing to the 
greater ease of translation, seem to deve- 
lop more easily an appreciation of the 
work as a whole, both in form and in 
content. It is indeed a pleasant change 
for a Latin teacher to have students ask, 
“Why don’t we have more courses like 
that?” 
Wituiam G. Most 
Loras College, Dubuque 
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HERE IN THE WORLD are we? 

With these words, Cicero might 
have introduced a speech on the status of 
Latin in 1952. First, he would have review- 
ed the progress of the last fifty years at 
great length, I am confident, and then 
posed a rhetorical question, Quonam eamus 
abhinc?, Where do we go from here? 

To reassure those who care less for 
Cicero, let me hasten to say that I use the 
quotation as a title merely, and not in the 
original context. Any similarity between 
my speech and one of Cicero’s is purely 
coincidental. Furthermore, Cicero's la- 
ment for the good old days finds no 
echo herein. My reason for recalling 
the past is to establish our present position 
and determine the direction of the future. 
In this modern era, who wants to return 
to the horse and buggy? Or use candles? 
Or teach in an antiquated schoolroom? 

These brief observations of Latin study 
in the last fifty years will be limited 
to four aspects: (1) Pupils; (2) Courses 
of Study; (3) Methods; (4) Text Books. 
(1) Presenting the pupils, past and 

present: 

The first portrait in our gallery, taken 
at the turn of the century, is that of a 
student of serious mien, rather shy and 
self-conscious. He was sent to high school 
to prepare for college, and he always tried 
to attain his goal of perfection. His ap- 
pearance was neat, clothes unbecoming 
and colorless, his behavior conventional. 
He had already acquired good study 
habits in grade school, enforced in some 
instances by parental pressure. With a 
limited number of fellow students of like 
pattern, he was assigned to a capable 
teacher, who had never heard of “selling 
her subject” and so began the business 
of teaching Latin at once. 


2 


Does the picture stir nostalgic mem- 


ories? . But examine it more closely. 


Where was the natural curiosity of youth, | 


who demands a convincing answer to his, 
“Why?” How much originality or in- 
itiave was encouraged or even permitted? 
The pursuit of an ablative through the 
jungle of syntax had little essential value, 
and most discussions were academic and 
remote from real experience. In fact, 
you even acquired a detachment from 
reality when you entered the classroom. 
Where was Gaul? To find it, you needed 
a special map, hung in Latin rooms only. 
In my youthful imagination, Cicero de- 
livered his orations to shattered columns, 
or so it appeared in my text. 

Today, the remoteness and unreality of 
the classics, as they were presented in 
earlier years, have vanished forever. 
Archaeology, popularized by’ visual aids, 
has literally mended the situation; geogra- 
phy has been forced upon us by the impact 
of two world wars, and the ensuing so- 
called peace. 

Compare the pupil of today with those 
of yesterday, No portrait does him justice. 
Only movies can depict his boundless 
energy and reproduce his speech. With 
the advantages of fifty years of scientific 
progress, he gets everywhere; in the flesh, 
by car, train, or plane; in the spirit, by 
movies, radio, television. Places and 
events have meaning for him because his 
mind is filled with impressions of other 
lands and other peoples. No longer is he 
willing to arrange words in a grammatical 
pattern and learn them by rote. Frag- 
mentary though it may be, his store of 
information is world-wide, and his in- 
terests are varied and limitless. When 
we are tempted to criticize the encroach- 
ment of the movies, radio, and television 
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upon pupils’ time, let us be reminded of 
the vast resources of information opened 
up to them by these new media of com- 
munication. We too can use these same 
facilities to widen the scope of our own 
presentation. 
2. As pupils have changed, so have 
courses of study. 
Conditioned to difficult 
tracted, trained in English grammar, our 
students of yesteryear could and did com- 


work, undis- 


plete impressive amounts of subject matter. 
But, too many of them were dissatisfied 
with the results and have been antagonistic 
to Latin ever since. 

Do remember the 
course? The first declension, five cases, in 
the second lesson; the subjunctive mood 
before the end of the first year; gerunds, 
gerundives and conditions thrown in for 
good measure. Four books of Caesar, as 
he wrote it, was the second year itinerary. 
Will you ever forget your struggle with 
the bridge? You had built it yourself, 
when the last stake was driven home in 
your memory. Third year, Cicero-oratory 
unlimited; a section or two from Ovid, 
which made you suspect for the first time 
that the Romans might have been human. 
And the supreme reward for all your 
labors, six books of the Aeneid, which, 
as far as I have heard, has not been simpli- 
fied YET! Like Caesar’s legions, teachers 
and pupils together made their days’ 
marches as long as possible and dared 
not digress or protest. Come to think 
of it, Caesar’s legions threatened mutiny 
once, but we never! 


you traditional 


Compare those courses with the current 
streamlined models, stripped of unessen- 
tials—and at times of essentials besides. 
The flexibility of college entrance re- 
quirements allows us to utilize all the 
means of educatian that invention has 
furnished us. It throws upon us the res- 
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ponsibility of a wise selection of materials, 
methods and texts. There is time now 
to relate the subject matter to experience, 
time to answer thoughtful questions, time 
to digress. When has a greater opportunity 
been afforded to the Latin teacher to pre- 
sent her subject with clarity and emphasis? 
3. A Half Century of Methods. 


To observe the change in methods, we 
throw the pictures of teachers upon the 
screen of our imagination. The first 
slide, in black and white, revives the 
memory of our own honored and respected 
instructors. Television in color introduces 
to eye and ear the up-to-date version. 
Before the introduction of Progressive 
Education and its predecessors in painless- 
ness, teaching often became a dreary 
routine of assign—by page, paragraph, 
and line—recite, correct and test; no 
questions asked or answered. But in 
those days pupils knew a verb from a 
preposition, or at least they could recite 
the rule glibly enough. Recent crops 
of ninth grade pupils are utterly be- 
wildered by grammatical terms; or if by 
chance they have a nodding acquaintance 
with parts of speech, they are reluctant 
to put it to the test. In fact, we begin 
with the cave-man approach; call it func- 
tional grammar, if you like. What did 
the cave man call his wife? The sound 
he made was a noun—or an adjective. 
Such a primitive approach would have 
shocked the scholarly instincts of former 
teachers—but they did not have to face 
the little savages of today. 


Did you ever note that progress has 
been marked by the postponement of the 
rules for pronunciation? First came the 
“Rules” then “Mica, Mica, Parva Stella.” 
Gradually the rules drifted farther along 
in the course and the star vanished. Some 
day the rules too may vanish, and they 


will not be missed. The reading of Latin 
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24 DOROTHY 
is a skill best acquired by imitation and 
practice. The marking of quantities too 
has been reduced to a working minimum 
and time saved for more useful ends. 
As in modern languages, reading in unison 
and dictation are much more effective 
to train the ear and tongue than hunting 
the elusive penult. 

From the first lessons, vocabularies 
and sentences may be dictated in Latin, 
thus making the pupils realize that Latin 
is a medium of expression and not an 
exercise in spelling and pronunciation. 
If the reading of Latin’ continues through- 
out the courses, the pupil becomes familiar 
with the sound of the language. 

Another modern language technique is 
helpful in the correction of English to 
Latin exercises. The pupil reads a Latin 
sentence from his paper to a secretary 
at the board, who writes the sentence as 
dictated, mistakes included. Mistakes 
are noted and corrected by the class. 

A contrast of methods, present and past, 
would be incomplete without mention 
of audio-visual aids and the invasion of 
extra-curricular activities. Like all mod- 
ern devices, these two by-products may 
become powerful allies or time-consuming 
enemies. Slides, film-strips or movies 
that make the subject matter more vital 
to the pupils are of inestimable value, 
when wisely selected and timed. But if 
they tend to become a substitute for the 
true aim, which is the mastery of the 
language, then they are time-wasting di- 
versions. 

The same may be said of programs, 
plays, banquets and numerous other forms 
of club festivities. Unless productions 
have artistic merit or contribute valuable 
experiences to the participants, they should 
be strictly limited to the simpler forms 
of entertainment, where pupils may enjoy 
sociability without spending class time on 
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dubious projects. I sometimes wonder 
how many typical American boys and 
girls are added to our class roles from 
the parading of sheet-clad facsimile of a 
Roman, or by consuming eggs to apples. 
In my experience, Latin students prefer 
sports attire and hot dogs! 

(4) Before us now is an exhibit of text 

books. 

Exhibit A. Collar and Daniel, D’Ooge, 
Kelsey, Bennett, Allen and Greenough, 
Harkness—add your own favorites and 
pay due tribute to the memory of those 
Olympians. Such names on texts gave 
assurance of the sound scholarship and 
orderly presentation to be found within. 
The tone of the books was dignified; 
they were addressed to mature minds 
and assumed intelligent use by both teacher 
and pupil. Permit me to cite one instance, 
however, that exceeds the limits of pupil 
intelligence by beginning, “Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, the celebrated orator, belonged to 
the equestrian order of Roman aristocracy, 
but no member of the family had ever 
held a curule office.” In these days of 
suspicious characters in high society, 
modern youth, upon reading this statement, 
might question the patriotism of the orator, 
but former students accepted the facts 
without question. 

Let us examine this gaily colored col- 
lection of jumbo-sized texts—the ultimate 
product of the Classical Investigation, 
which struck us in the turbulent 20's. 
In the wake of that storm, good old Latin 
syntax hid in fine print in the footnotes 
or lurked in back corners, disguised under 
fancy names. Some constructions dis- 
appeared entirely and have not been heard 
from since! But serious consideration 
brings us to the conclusion that the re- 
duction of syntax has proved an advan- 
tage. The same cannot be said for the 
arrangement of material. New first year 
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texts lack the logical order of forms and 
syntax, which is so necessary for the 
groundwork of Latin. As for the silly 
attempts to rival comic books to charm 
the innocent victims and capture their 
interests, I that ninth 
graders, and other devotees of the comics, 
like Latin books to contain Latin, and they 
expect to find it there. 
Exhibit B. What has 


Caesar these last fifty years? 


may say even 


happened to 


The late lamented edition we all knew 
and loved comes first; with its encyclo- 
pedic introduction, text of four books 
complete and bona fide; the notes a mine 
of information, into which one had to dig 
to find the priceless jewels of translation: 
the vocabularies replete with historical 
and geographical facts; maps to guide 
the way, and everything under control by 
table and index. 

The first indication of the new deal was 
an increase in the number of pictures. 
Then the notes moved up to share the page 
wtih the text—in democratic style; then 
the text moved out to make way for more 
pictures. What next? Mirabile dictu! 
Caesar changed his “Commentaries” to 
direct discourse. Finally Caesar lost so 
many of his “Commentaries,” and substi- 
tued so many English paragraphs, that we 
can scarcely recognize him as an ancient 
Roman now! But the worst fate of all 
befell By the 


heartless cutting of most of the account, 


Ariovistus—in one text! 


the rugged Ariovistus is reduced to such 
a shadow that no longer is he a worthy 
opponent of our hero. 
to describe him as barbarus et iracundus 
and deprive him of his arrogant speeches. 
After all the centuries of glorious victories, 
Caesar has met defeat at last at the hands 
of modern publishers. 

Exhibit C—labelled, Cicero in Modern 
Dress 


It is most unfair 
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If Cicero could see the changes that 
have been made in the publication of his 
orations, he might say fittingly enough, 
“Where in the world am /?” One book 
contains more Sallust, more Ovid, more 
articles in English, more pretty pictures 
Furthermore, the 
Latin text is divided into two columns 


—and less Cicero! 
on the upper third or half of a page, 
sometimes playfully skipping a page or 
two, to reappear later abundantly sup- 
ported by notes. grammar and other use- 


less devices. Even more baffling to one 


who strictly enforces the rule of “no 
interlinear translations” is the frequent 
words, which are 


translation of Latin 


omitted from the vocabulary. The pupil 
is left to guess the form of the word. 
Though the intent may be to help, the re- 
sult is that the pupil is hindered by these 
distractions. The orator’s sentences are 
as difficult to reconstruct from this pat- 


tern as a basilica from fragments. 


Exhibit D. Virgil’s Aeneid is still left 
in dactylic hexameter, the only progress 
noted here is that it 
mended as an appetizer to beginners, 
with what result we have yet to hear. 


to be is recom- 


Such are but a few brief sketches of 
the changes in the last fifty years. What 
is our status at the half century mark? 
In my opinion, we stand at a point of 
vantage with means at our command to 
We 


our own powers of 


enrich and expand our teaching. 
face a challenge to 
growth and adaption in the future. 
Pupils are more alert because of the 
breadth of information supplied by radio, 
movies and television. Courses of study 
are adaptable to any situation confronting 
the teacher. We are relatively free to 
avail ourselves of whatever subject matter 
we choose as well as the methods of pre- 
sentation. The future of Latin study !ies 


within our own hands. 
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Finally, where do we go from here? 
One of the most pertinent questions before 
us is, What attitude should the teachers 
of Latin take to the current demand for 
a modern language? Certainly, we can- 
not show a spirit of resistance to modern 
trends, which are fully justified by the 
increase of international communication. 

Is it not better to find ways to make the 
study of Latin a step toward the study 
of modern languages? I refer not only to 
the vocabulary and grammar of the parent 
tongue of the Romance languages, nor 
the historical and cultural backgrounds, 
but also to the cultivation of oral and aural 
skills. This is not an argument for the 
direct method, nor a departure from 
the time-honored stories, but a reason 
for reading everything in Latin before 
translating it. Out of your experience, 
you will add other means of achieving the 
end that the pupil’s tongue and ear be 
trained to speak a foreign language. 

In a study, “Vocational Opportunities 
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for Foreign Language Students,” by 
Theodore Huebener, published in the Mod- 
ern Language Journal 1949, the foreign 
languages required in business, industry 
and various vocations are listed. French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian constitute 
73% of the total number. What better 
proof have we that Latin is the best single 
approach to all possible language needs? 

You will have other suggestions to make 
in answer to his problem, many of you are 
already bridging the gap between Latin 
and the modern languages, and you will 
be able to point the way to the best adjust- 
ments to be made to the new order. 
Of this I am sure, all the problems of Latin 
teaching could not be entrusted to a more 
competent, more devoted group than the 
Latin teachers of today. Theirs will be 
the final task of inspiring young people 
to become even more enthusiastic teachers 
of Latin tomorrow. 

DorotHy M. RoEHM 
Thomas M. Cooley High School, Detroit 


Et summis admiratio 
veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 


laus 


By Grundy Steiner 


While it takes longer to write five pages 
than merely to remark, “This book is 
trash,” the reviewer ought to spend a 
comparable amount of time preparing 
for either judgment. This fact and lack 


of space encourage this editor’s plan 
to present more and more factual de- 
scriptions of the scope and contents of 
books which are not to receive formal 


reviews and, for second editions, mere- 
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ly to report how they differ from their 
predecessors. This “descriptive listing,” 
it is hoped, can ultimately be made to 
save time, energy, and money for those 
who elect to use it. 

The four books considered first form a 
testimonial to Classical influences upon 
English literature, for even the history of 
Latin literature by Laidlaw is intended to 
be intelligible for those who ‘have no 
Latin.’ but who want to get at the nature 
of the sources. 


HISTORIES OF LITERATURE 

Classical Influences on English Poetry. 
By J. A. K. THOMSON. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951. 
Pp. 271. $3.50. 


THIS SEQUEL to the author’s Classical 
Background of English Literature (Lon- 
don: 1948) supplies (for poetry) the illus- 
trative examples which the previous vol- 
ume lacked, and yet it stands successfully 
as an independent publication. It is vir- 
tually a history of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture by genres (and, within its limitations 
of space and emphasis, a good one). The 
chapters on epic, for example, present the 
student (of English) with most of the 
elements needed for an appreciation of 
what the English poets found in their 
Classical antecedents (i.e. they tell him 
what he really ought to know and give 
him samples). 

There are three chapters on the epic, 
including both the traditions in antiquity 
and modern times (Milton), and separate 
chapters on didactic poetry, tragedy, com- 
edy, lyric poetry, elegiac poetry, the pas- 
toral, satire. and the epigram. No Greek 
is quoted. The Latin examples are trans- 
lated in a seventeen page appendix. 


Some names prominent in the usual his- 
tories of literature get sparing treatment. 
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Ennius seems to escape mention; Tibullus 
is barely touched, and even Catullus re- 
ceives little space either under the lyric 
or the epigram. (Incidentally, those con- 
cerned with the classification of Catullus 
according to genre may note a parallel 
cross-classification in Thomson’s sugges- 
tion, p. 246, that “many of Housman’s 
shorter lyrics are epigrams in disguise.” ) 
A scant treatment of Ennius is natural in 
a book devoted to influences upon English 
literature while apparently sure-fire traces 
of Tibullus are extremely difficult to find 
in English (Vergil and Ovid overshadow 
their congeners in epic and elegiac res- 
pectively). Sophocles is omitted from the 
index, however, and not from the book, 
for he is discussed on pp. 98-103 and else- 
where. 

The specialist, for whom this book was 
not written, will browse, probably with 
pleasure, and go on to sources like 
Highet’s The Classical Tradition for learn- 
ed notes; but the book is well organized 
and well written and the selections are apt. 
Thomson will not discourage the student 
who comes on his own or who is sent on 
special assignment. 


Latin Literature. By W. A. LAIDLAW. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 229. $2.75. 

Tuis 1s likewise an account by genres. 
The division into chapters is similar, al- 
though the chapters on pre-and post-Ver- 
gilian epic are far separated since the 
genres are taken up somewhat according 
to the chronological sequence in which 
they came into prominence. And there 
are various chapters on prose, e.g. “His- 
tory and Historians,” “Didactic and tech- 
nical prose,”and “The Novel.” The in- 
troduction is a chronological survey of the 
literature and writers to be discussed. 
The numerous short Latin quotations are 
translated in footnotes. 
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It is hard to give more than an elemen- 
tary introduction within the small compass 
of this book, and many of the capsules 
of information are therefore pitifully 
small; but the genre-approach gives a sense 
of logical continuity and should be fol- 
lowed by writers of more detailed histories. 

Occasionally one strikes a questionable 
statement like. “Of the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle themselves Cicero may have 
known little. . .” (p. 68), or that Horace 
called Pacuvius “doctus” and Accius 
“altus” (p.25) (cf. the context of Ep. 
2.1.56, J.C.M.). Bui as a rule the beginner 
and the general reade: will not be misled 
seriously about important matters by what 
they read here. Specialists of course will 
go straight io the handbooks and the 


scources. 


MYTHOLOGIES 


Everyman’s Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Revised from Sir WILLAM SMITH 
by E. H. BLAKENEY and J. WAR- 
RINGTON. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.. 
1952. Pp. xxiii, 352. $3.75. 

THIs IS A REVISION of Blakeney’s famil- 
iar 1910 Everyman edition. “Both the text 
and the illustrations,” says Warrington in 
the preface (p.v), “have been revised and 
brought up to date in the light of modern 
research and archaeology. A large num- 
ber of references have been added to more 
recent publications in all branches of Clas- 
sical Scholarship. The lists and biblio- 
graphy at the beginnng of the volume 
have been completely rewritten, and the 
genealogical tables are new.” 

A cursory examination reveals that the 


revision is extensive within the framework 
of earlier printings. Most articles contain 
verbal changes; many (e.g. “Callimachus,” 
“Menander,” “Nestor,” “Olynthus,” “Ox- 
yrhynchus,” “Pacuvius” and “Gyges,” 


STEINER 


either contain insertions of new material or 
have been completely rewritten; and some 
new articles (e.g. “didache” and “Gregori- 
us’) appear. Curiously enough, no Ameri- 
can found his way into the revised list of 
Classical scholars on p. xxi. 

The old edition was always useful for 
students who wanted elementary inform- 
mation within a compact format about a 
maximum number of Classical subjects. 
The publishers have done well to secure 
this revision which may be likened, not 
unkindly, to tuck-pointing for an aging 
brick wall—the fec.;i> looks bright and 
new (and is we lherproof), but the 
architecture is the same as before. 


Classical Myths in English Literature. By 
DAN 8S. NORTON and PETERS 
RUSHTON. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD. 


New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., | 


1952. Pp. xvi, 444. $4.50. 


THIs HANDBOOK may be compared in- 
structively with the Smith Dictionary just 
considered. Whereas, for example, Smith 
has about ninety entries under the letter 
“G.” Norton and Rushton have twenty- 


Has 


three. About one-third are distinctly | 
shorter than those in Smith (e.g. “genius,” © 
“Glaucus.” and “Gordius”); others “like 


Galatea.” “Giants,” and “Graces” (s.n. 
“Charites” in Smith) ) are more extensive 
by reason of the emphases of English lit- 
erature. Most short articles, however, con- 
tain cross references to longer articles since 
the material is primarily “grouped. . . 
around great figures and great aetions” 
(p.v). There is no attempt to recount all 


myths (with variations) about specific 


personages, or even necessarily the Classi- 
cal stories, but rather “the versions used 
by English and American writers” (p.vi). 

The article on Pan is representative of 
the longer articles, with many references to 
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THE REVIEW CUPBOARD 


English authors and many actual quota- 
tions. The authors report his usual ances- 
try and attributes; his lack of temples 
(Swinburne); his crew of satyrs, fauns, 
etc., (Spenser and Milton) ; his lecherous- 
ness (Browning); the Syrinx story 
(Phelps Putnam, Keats, Marvell); his 
contest with Apollo; his fight for the 
Athenians (Browning), his roles as the 
shepherds’ god (John Fletcher, Spenser), 
as the symbol of the universe (Milton), 
and as Christ or the Christian God 
(Spenser, Milton); “Pan is dead” (Cow- 
ley, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Swin- 
burne): his presence felt ( Wordsworth, 
Keais) (E. M. Forster); etc. 
There is some final treatment of sileni 
while s.n. “Satyrs” and 
“Sileni” tne finds little more than cross 
references to the articles on Pan and 
Dionysus, 


Panic 


and satyrs, 


This grouping makes the longer ar- 


29 
ticles very readable while the cross re- 


ferences guarantee that the student should 
find most of what he wants. (There are 
also a guide, “How to Use This Book,” 
pp. xiii-xiv, and an index to “Literary 
References” at the back, reporting the 
names of both Classical and English au- 
thors and their works.) There are nine 
clear and useful genealogical tables for 
the ancestry and interrelationships of 
assorted deities and heroes. A standard 
pronunciation is given for each name. 
This volume assuredly belongs on the 
handy reference shelves of high school 
and college students, but anyone interested 
in the survival and use of ancient myths 
will have use for it. The authors would 
be among the first to admit (p.6). how- 
ever, that neither it nor any other such 
handbook can ever replace the effective- 
ness-of reading Ovid and Vergil directly. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


The forty-sixth Annual Joint Meeting of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England and 
the Classical Club of Greater Boston will 
be held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
on Saturday, February 14, 1953 at ten o’clock. 


PROGRAM 


A Word of Welcome, Miss Dorothy Reunds, 
President of the Boston Classical Club. 


“*The Importance of Latin in a Humanistic 


Education,”’ Sister Wilfrid, Emmanuel 


College. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Hugh 
Stuard Boyd, Greek Scholar,’’ Professor 
Barbara P. McCarthy, Wellesley College. 


‘‘Horace as a Tract for the Times,”’ 
Professor A. H. Rice, formerly of Boston 
and Yale Universities. 


“‘Impressions of Greece in the Spring’ 
(illustrated with colored slides), Professor 
W. C. Green, Harvard University. 
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Maeonides and Poverty: 
An Annotation 


LTHOUGH THE THEME of the pov- 
F paneer poet has been a com- 
monplace for many centuries, it neverthe- 
less seerms worthwhile te bring together 
several of the interesting passages on the 
This article is intended to be a 
4.10.19-22, 


where Ovid preserves for us a record of 


subjec 
commentary on Ovid, Tristia 
his father’s attempt to dissuade him from 


writing poetry: 


At mihi iam puero caelestia sacra place- 
bant. 
Inque suum furtim Musa trahebat opus. 
Saepe pater dixit, “Studium quid inutile’ 
temptas? 
Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.”™ 


Two frequently quoted couplets have 
assisted in making the tradition of Homer’s 
poverty familiar to schoolboy students 


of the /liad: 


Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer 
dead, 
Through which the living Homer beg- 
ged his bread. 
—Thomas Seward, On Homer, or, A 
Cure for Poetry 
Seven cities warred for Homer, being 
dead, 
Who, living, had no roof to shroud his 
head.’ 
—Thomas Heywood, Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angles 


Some Roman fathers, however, did not 
try to thwart the poetic ambitions of their 
sons; for Martial (5.56) tells us, doubtless 
seriously as well as playfully, how he 
urged one of them to disinherit his son 
if he took to writing verses: 

Cui tradas, Lupe, filium magistro 


Quaeris sollicitus diu rogasque. 


Si versus facit, abdices poetam. 
Artes discere vult pecuniosas? 


Fac discat citharoedus’ aut choraules: 
Si duri puer ingeni videtur, 
Praeconem facias vel architectum.‘ 


Juvenal, too, makes some comments 
about the plight of poets in Rome, and 
in one place (7. 3-6) says that well-known 
poets served as bath attendants and 
praecones.® 

Doubtless there was nothing novel about 
the kind of advice Ovid 
appreciation of poetry was not always 
widespread in Rome,’ as Marcus Portius 
Cato shows: “Si quis in ea re studebat 
aut sese ad convivia adplicebat, grassator 
vocabatur.”* Long after the days of Cato 
a poet (or a poetaster) thus explained 
why he was so shabbily dressed (Petronius, 
Satyricon 83): “Amor ingenii neminem 
unquam divitem fecit.” The plight of 
literarum amatores has always been hard 
to understand (ibid. 84): “Nescio quo 
modo bonae mentis soror est paupertas.”® 
This quotation reminds one of a remark 
made by Pliny the Younger (£pist. 7.22.2) 
in a letter asking for a tribuneship in be- 
half of a deserving friend: “Natus splen- 
dide abundat facultatibus, amat studia 
ut solent pauperes.” 

If the subject of the poet’s poverty 
finally became as threadbare as his clothes, 
Martial helped to make it so, as a few 


random quotations indicate: 


received, for 


“Cur ergo,” inquis, “habes malas lacer- 
9” 
nas? 
Respondi: “quia sum malus poeta.” 
Hoc ne saepius accidat poetae, 
Mittas, Rufe, mihi bonas lacernas. 
(6.82.9-12) 
“Si nihil hinc veniet, pangentur carmina 


nobis: 
Audieris, dices esse Maronis opus.” 
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Insanis: omnes gelidis quicumque lacernis 
Sunt ibi, Nasones Vergiliosque vides. 
(3.38.7-10) 


Sed magnum vitium quod est poeta, 

Pullo Maevius alget in cucullo, 

Cocco mulio fulget Incitatus. 
9) 


(10.76.7- 


A self-complacent versifier of ancient 
Rome named Florus addressed these lines 
to Hadrian (Spart., Hadrian 16): 

Ego nolo Caesar esse, 

Ambulare per Britannos 

Latitare per ... 

Scythicas pati pruinas. 
Hadrian retorted with a parody that dwelt 
upon the hard lot of Florus: 

Ego nolo Florus esse, 

Ambulare per tabernas, 

Latitare per popinas, 

Culices pati rotundos. 

Versified adulation, however, sometimes 
brought rich returns. When Antilochus 
composed verses in his honor Lysander 
was so pleased that he filled his cap with 
silver and gave it to the poet.'! Pliny the 
Younger (Epistulae 3.21.2) once rewarded 
similar metrical compliments written in 
his honor: “Prosecutus eram viatico se- 
cedentem; dederam hoc amicitiae, dederam 
etiam versiculis quos de me composuit.” 
There is also the well-known ancedote 
about Sulla, whom someone had praised 
in an epigram that had no merit other 
than its metrical form (Cicero, Pro Archia 
10.25'*). Sulla gave the man a present, 
but stipulated that he should write noth- 
ing more (“ne quid postea scriberet”’) .'* 
This incident reminds one of a passage 
in Scott’s Marmion, Canto I, Stanza 13: 

Scantily Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The harper’s barbarous lay. 

Yet much he praised the pains he took 
And well those pains did pay. 

Though Cicero tells with gusto the story 
of Sulla and the poetaster, his own poetic 
efforts became the butt of a sly remark. 


NOTES 
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Tacitus (Dial. 21) says that Brutus and 


Caesar wrote poetry no better than 
Cicero’s, but that they experienced greater 
good luck than Cicero because their poems 
were known to fewer people, Martial (2.88) 
was even more intolerant of poor poetry 
than Sulla, and he offered to grant any- 
thing at all in order to save his ears: 
Nil recitas et vis, Mamerce, poeta videri. 
Quidquid vis esto, dummodo nil recites. 

Horace (Epist. 2.1.229-34) says that 
Alexander the Great generously rewarded 
the poet Choerilus for a poem on his 
exploits, but Acron (commenting on line 
233) informs us that the work contained 
only seven good verses, for each of which 
Alexander gave Choerilus a gold piece. 
In a scholium on Ars Poetica 357 Acron 
states that the present of a gold piece 
for every good verse was conditional upon 
the inflicting of a blow for every bad one, 
and adds that the blows were so numerous 
as to cause the poet’s death. 

If we may believe the work called Of 
the Origin of Homer and Hesiod, and of 
Their Contest, the greatest of Greek poets 
appealed to local pride to gain rewards. 
According to it, the Argives gave Homer 
costly gifts and honored him in other ways 
because he recited to them verses from 
the /liad in which he had extolled them. 
In Delos he was shrewd enough to recite 
a poem locally appropriate—the Hymn 
to Apollo.** 

Like Ovid, an American genius showed 
an early inclination to dabble in poetry, 
but he allowed himself to be dissuaded 
from continuing his efforts. In Franklin’s 
Autobiography, Chapter I, there occurs the 
following sentence: “My father discourag- 
ed me by ridiculing my performances, 
and telling me verse-makers were general- 
ly beggars.”!® 

Longfellow’s father held similar views 
about the lack of rewards for poets. In 
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answering a letter from his son dated 
December 31, 1824, he wrote in part 
as follows: 

... A literary life, to one who has the means 
of support, must be very pleasant. But there is 
not wealth enough in this country to afford en- 
couragement and patronage to merely literary 
men. As you have not had the fortune ... to be 
born rich, you must adopt a profession which will 
afford you subsistence as well as reputation.”® 

The youthful Tennyson likewise refused 
to be deterred from writing poetry, as we 
see from an incident recorded by his son: 

When at his grandfather’s desire my father 
wrote a poem on his grandmother’s death, the 
old gentleman gave him half a guinea with these 
words, “Here is a half guinea for you, the first 
you have ever earned by poetry, and take my 
word for it, the last.” 

Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
is said to have died in penury, and an 
epigram on a monument to his memory 
in Westmister Abbey reads thus: 

The Poets fate is here in emblem shown: 
He asked for Bread and he received a 
Stone.* 

In his Essay on Burns Carlyle expresses 
in vivid fashion the traditional opinion 
about poets and poverty: “The inventor 
of a spinning-jenny is pretty sure of his 
reward in his own day; but the writer 
of a true poem, like the apostle of a true 
religion, is nearly as sure of the contrary.” 

Modern poets also have harped upon 
the idea that poetry and poverty are 
inseparable companions,'® and the follow- 
ing excerpts from them are thoroughly 
representative: 

Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not 
for fame. 


—Byron, English Bards, and Scotch 
Reviewers, 11. 177-178. 


The man who weds the sacred Muse 
Disdains all mercenary views. 
—Charles Churchill, The Ghost, 
III, 919-920. 


And poets evermore are scant of gold. 
—E. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh, 
V. 1119. 

In view of the meager returns from the 
practice of the poetic art it seems anoma- 
lous to find Plautus (Stichus 1.3.24) 
saying: “illa (paupertas) artis omnis 
perdocet ubi quem adtigit."” Perhaps 
Horace (Epist. 2.2.51-2) is not entirely 
serious when he writes: . . . “Paupertas 
impulit audax ut versus facerem.” Accord. 
ing to Dr. Samuel Johnson, “No man but 
a blockhead . . . ever wrote except for 
money.””! Different motives, however, | 
actuate different people, and a view con- 
trary to those noted here may be fonud 
in Petronius (Satyricon 137): “Quisquis 
habet nummos, . . . carmina componet.” 


Eucene S. McCartney | 
University of Michigan 


NOTES 
* Diodorus Siculus (1. 2. 7) says that poetry 
is more pleasing than profitable. 
*A familiar echo of these lines may be found 
in Pope’s Prologue to the Satires: 


As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came: 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d. 


*These two couplets are based on epigrams | 
in the Greek Anthology 16.297-298. 

*But compare Lycophron 139-140: “Therefore 
in vain shalt thou twang the noisy boweiins | 
making melodies that bring nor food nor fee.” 
(Mair trans., Loeb. Class. Libr.) 

5The architect Vitruvius (9, Praef. 1-3) 
complains, however, that athletes are better 
rewarded than artists. (cf. Xenophanes 2 Hud- 
son-Williams; Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 8; 
Plato, Apol. 36 DE. Ed.) 

*See Juvenal 7.1-97 and J. B. Mayor's note: 
on these lines. 

*Cf. Tacitus, Dial. 10: “Ne opinio quidem ¢ 
fama ... aeque poetas quam oratores sequitw, | 
quoniam mediocres poetas nemo novit, bono 
pauci.” See also Horace, A. P. 372-3: 

...mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non di, non homines, non concessere 
columnae. 
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*Quoted by Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 11.2.5. 

*Lucian, Somnium sive Vita Luciani 9 
remarks upon the scanty rewards from practic- 
ing the art of sculpture. (Quintilian exceptional 
as well-paid professor (Juv. 7, 789). Ed.) 

See also Martial 5.13 and 5.16. 

** Plutarch, Lysander 18.4. 

“The Latin original is quoted by Dryden 
near the beginning of An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy. 

** For an amusing anecdote in which Augustus 
and a Greek versifier are concerned see 
Macrobius, Saturnalia 2.4.31. 

“See pages 592-595 of H. G. Evelyn-White’s 
translation of The Homeric Hymns and Homerica 
in the Loeb Classical Library. 

“Compare a passage in Swift, Journal to 
Stella, February 13, 1713: “I was to see a poor 
poet, one Mr Diaper, in a nasty garret, very 
sick. | gave him twenty guineas from Lord 
Bolingbroke, and disposed the other sixty to 
other authors... .” 

“Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow (Boston, 1886), 1, 56. Handel’s 
father was far more strongly opposed to a 
musical career for his son, and he once made this 
statement: “Music is an elegant art and fine 
amusement, but as an occupation it hath little 
dignity, having for its object nothing better 
than mere entertainment and pleasure.” See 
Anna Alice Chapin, Masters of Music (New 
York, 1923), p. 27. 

* Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by His 
Son (New York, 1898), I, 12-13. 

*%The Oxford Companion to English Litera- 
ture (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 123. 

“According to a jest, one reason so many 
poets are poor is that there are so many poor 
poets.” 

Similar ideas are expressed by Euripides, 
Frag. 709 (Nauck): Aristoph., Plutus 533-534; 
Theocritus 21.1; Persius, Prologue: “magister 
artis ingenique largitor venter;” Apuleius. 
Apologia 18: “Paupertas . . . omnium artium 
repertrix,” and “Eadem est enim paupertas . . 
in Homero diserta.” Ennius gives a different 


reason for indulging in poetry: “Numquam 
poetor nisi si podager.” (Indignatio in Juv. 
1.79. Ed.) 


“James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, 
Age 67, 1776. Vol. II, p. 16, in Everyman's 
Library edition. 


Modern Inconvenience. 


Roman Version 


T O ESTABLISH that flying saucers are 


nothing new, examples from the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
have been cited. Classicists can do better. 
In Julius Obsequens’ Book of Prodigies, 
45, we read that in the year 100 B.c. 
“about sunset, a circular object resembl- 
ing a shield was seen to fly from west to 
east (sub occasu solis orbis clipei similis 
ab occidente ad orientem visus perferri)”. 
Obviously, a flying saucer! 

Quaerendum igitur est utrum paterae 
volantes ab hominibus conspectae sint, an 
vero paterae volentibus ab hominibus. 
Ego vero, ut illa Avunculi Remi Infans 
Picea, nihil dico. 

ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER 

Oberlin College 


Renaissance Of Latin 


“Responde Mihi” 


presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading by 
BESSIE S. RATHBURN of Omaha, Nebraska 


No. 1 Six stories for 2nd semester reading, 


including GOLDILOCKS and THREE 
BEARS 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and 
THE GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd 


semester 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and 
THE FOUR MUSICIANS, for 3rd semes- 
ter 


FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE 
WOLF, for 3rd or 4th semester 


Postpaid by first class mail 
at $2.00 each 


Richard H. Walker 
&% Masterton Road 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
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INFINITIVES DON'T HAVE TENSE 


Are You Teaching “Aspect”? 


“Aspect” is very much before us these days. 
Have you tried teaching it? It has brought 
such successful results with Professor Fink 
over a period of years that he shares the 
concept and method with us in the following 
article. If you are one of these readers 
who sample the last paragraph, or perhaps just 
the last sentence, before risking the whole 
article, remember that his promise like his 
exposition is born of experience. 


UT rHey po HAVE ASPECT. Aspect 

is at present the most neglected ele- 
ment of Latin and English verbs. and yet 
one of the most important. Before discuss- 
ing aspect, however, let us settle the matter 
of tense by looking at current doctrine 
and testing it by a few examples. Bennett 
(Latin Grammar, sec. 270,1) explains tense 
in infinitives by saying that they “denote 
time not absolutely, but with reference 
to the verb on which they depend.” That 
is (sec. 270, |, a and b), “The Present 
Infinitive represents an act as contem- 
poraneous with the time of the verb on 
which it depends” and “The Perfect 
Infinitive represents an act as prior to 
the time of the verb on which it depends.” 
These statements hold good in many cases, 
but they are inadequate; they simply do 
not cover the situation. Consider the 
following: 

1. “Non ignara mali miseris succurrere 
disco.” (A en. 1,630). Does succur- 
rere represent action at the time of 
disco, or under all circumstances, in 
general? 

2 “... constituerunt ea quae ad pro- 
ficiscendum pertinerent comparare, 
..+.Sementis quam maximas facere 

...” (B. G. 1,3,1). Do comparare 
and facere represent action at the time 
the Helvetians constituerunt, or later, 
as opportunity offered? 


34 


3. “Sunt qui... .censeant.... una 
animum et corpus occidere.” (Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. 1,9,18). Does this mean 
“are dying” at the time these people 
believe it, or “die” in general? 


Similarly the use of the perfect infini- 
tive with nolle and velle in Augustan poets 
like Horace and Tibullus reveals the in- 
adequacy of Bennett’s statement. Let us 
take a single example from Allen and 
Greenough’s citations (New Latin Gram. 
mar, sec. 486,c) with normalized spelling, 
‘“nequis eorum Bacchanal habuisse velit” 
(Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus, 1), 
which is rendered by Allen and Green- 
ough as “let no one of them venture to 
have had (italics mine) a place for Bac- 
chanalian worship.” Although this is a 
law, it would be impossible to obey it in 
the terms of either Bennett’s rule or of 
Allen and Greenough’s translation. No 
one can not-venture an act which has 
already occurred “prior to the time of 
the verb,” which is velit, in this case. On 
this matter of tense, Allen and Greenough 
in fact say (sec. 486), “Except in Indirect 
Discourse, only the Present and Perfect 
Infinitives, are used. The Present repre. 
sents the action of the verb as in progress 
without distinct reference to time (italics 
mine), the Perfect as completed.” In other 
words, Allen and Greenough, too, though 
they have no terminology for it and do 
not make full and consistent use of the 
idea, believe that infinitives have aspect 
but not tense. 

What then is aspect? It is what Bennett 
(sec. 257) calls the kind of action: going 
on, attempted, beginning, completed, vig: 
orous, habitual, repeated, and so on 
Verbs in -sc- illustrate one sort of aspect, 
e.g., calescere, “to grow warm,” beside 
calere, “to be warm”; senescere, “to be 
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INFINITIVES DON’T HAVE TENSE 


come old,” beside senere, “to be old,” 
and so on. But in fact aspect is a feature 
of all Latin and English verb-forms: “he 
writes,” “he is writing,” and “he does 
write” are all present tense; but the first 
is used of habitual, customary action, the 
second is progressive, and the third is 
emphatic. Here we have three different 
aspects of the same tense; and a fourth 
is “he has written”—present TIME, per- 
fective ASPECT for completed action. 

Latin verbs of course do not have a 
variety of forms corresponding to our ha- 
bitual, progressive, and emphatic aspects; 
there is only the general imperfective 
scribit. In scripsit Latin quite conciously 
employs one form for two separate idea. 
When scripsit means “he has written,” 
it is perfective aspect, present time; and 
because it is present, it is used with the 
primary sequence in subordinate clauses 
(ut hoc impetret). But when it means 
“he wrote,” it is PAST time with secon- 
dary sequence (ut hoc impetraret) and 
AORIST. That is, it is specifically and 
intentionally without aspect; it does not 
say whether the action was beginning, re- 
peated, continuing, completed, or any- 
thing else. 

Let us now apply this idea of ASPECT 
to the infinitive. There are only two, the 
so-called “present” and the “perfect,” for 
the “future” infinitive is actually esse 
and a participle. Instead of “present 
infinitive”; let us say “imperfective in- 
finitive”; and for “perfect infinitive,” let 
us say “perfective infinitive.” Let us 
understand that the imperfective conveys 
an action which is going on, repeated, 
habitual, or otherwise not brought to 
completion, while the perfective indicates 
that the action has been completed. Both, 
to be sure, are used; but the imperfective 
is used more commonly, to convey the 
general, unlimited force of the aorist. 
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So when Cicero wrote “Miror te ad me 
nihil scribere,” he did not mean “you 
are writing now while I am wondering,” 
for he did not and could not know whether 
his friend was writing at that moment or 
not; but rather, “you for some while keep 
writing.” Note, too, that if he had said 
miratus sum, he would still have said 
“scribere,” just as scripsisse remains 
whether one says “Te nihil scripsisse 
dicit,” or “Te nihil scripsisse dixit,” or 
“dicebat,” or “dicet.” It is ASPECT that 
counts here, action in some sense not 
completed, or action completed. Time has 
nothing to do with it. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the 
examples in the second paragraph of this 
note. In them the introduction of any 
idea of time in the infinitive, even of 
relative time, leads to absurdity. What 
we have in them is an aoristic use, in 
which both time and aspect are purposely 
not specified. Latin and English are 
both driven to use these forms in the 
sense of an aorist because they lack special 
aorist infinitives such as Greek has. 
English has a finite aorist, usually called 
the “simple past”: “he spoke,” “I agreed,” 
“you completed,” and so on. But we have 
no such form as “to spoke,” “to agreed,” 
“to completed.” Instead, we have to say, 
“I consider him to have spoken well,” 
or, “To speak well is a useful gift.” That 
is, we have to use either the perfective or 
the imperfective infinite. This is just 
what Latin does; in the examples quoted, 
succurrere, comperare, facere, occidere, 
and habuisse are all used in a general 
sense, precisely as in “to err is human”— 
not “to be erring,” or “to keep erring,” or 
“to have finished erring,” or any other 
particular aspect. 

Now for the commercial: “Give your 
kiddies ASPECT; they will love it.” Our 
students have thrived on it for years. It 
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makes clear why scribere stays scribere 
and scripsisse remains scripsisse regard- 
less of dicit, dicet, dicebat, dixit, or any 
other varition. It disentangles the con- 
fusion of TIME and ASPECT so industri- 
ously promoted under the name of “tense” 
by our standard grammarians. See Ben- 
nett, sec. 257, but be sure to compare 
Allen and Greenough, sec. 464. It also 
makes clear that laudo (with laudem), 
laudabam (with laudarem), and laudabo 
differ in TIME, but are all imperfective 
in ASPECT; while laudavi (laudaverim), 
laudaveram (laudavissem), and laudavero 
pair off with the others in time but are 
perfective in aspect. Season all this with 
a good understanding of the aorist, which 
means no specified aspect and represents 
past time only in finite forms, and the 
distinction between veniebant and vene- 
runt, between venerunt ut videant and 
venerunt ut viderent will lose their terrors. 
Your students’ thinking will be clearer; 
and you yourself will sleep more soundly. 
R. O. Fink 
Kenyon College 


CICERO 
(from page 16) 
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‘No significant textual questions have beer 


COLLINS 


raised about the poem. The reading patronum 
in the last line, given by manuscript G, has been 
emerded to patronus by virtually unanimous 
agreement of the modern editors. 

?Catullus’ service in Bythinia (57-56) is 
pretty securely dated by our knowledge of the 
date of C. Memmius’ propraetorship (F. Munzer, 
in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll’s Realencyclopaedie der 
classischen  Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart 
1894 ff. (hereafter cited as “RE”) Vol. XV, p. 
612) and by the allusions of Car. 46 (caeli furor 
aequinoctialis iocundus zephyri silescit aureis), 
He probably got back to Italy some time in the 
summer of 56. 

® How uncertain is our real knowledge of the 
life of Catullus is shown by the recurring 
attempts in late years to agitate theories that 
for long were considered dead. As an instance 
may be cited A. Kappelmacher, who in his gen- 
erally sound book Die Literatur der Roemer (Vol. 
XIII of O. Walzel’s Handbuch der Literaturwis- 
senschaft) (Potsdam, 1934) offers again an old 
opinion of Lachmann that Catullus lived until the 
year 46, basing himself on a wooden interpre- 
tation of Car. 52. Kappelmacher says that the 
acceptance of this late death-date “enables us 
to solve many difficulties.” He seems not to 
care for the immeasurably greater difficulties 
involved in imagining Catullus living through 
the stirring events of the Civil War without 
once alluding to them. Many lines of evidence 
converge to the conclusion that Catullus lived 
approximately 84-54. 

‘Jack Lindsay, Catullus, The Complete 
Poems (English translation with commentary, 
London, 1948), p. 110. A_ thought-provoking 
book, containing many happy hits despite occas 
ional enthusiasms like this identification of 
Valerius with Catullus. We have no reason to 
suppose that the twenty-four year old Catullus 
was involved in a criminal case of such impor 
tance as to interest potentes like Afranius and 
Pompey, whose influence Cicero mentions as 
instrumental in Valerius’ acquittal. 

°For further discussion of the date, see note 
50 below. 

*Nam ego omitto the elaborate attempt of 
M. Rothstein (Philologus 78) to identify Lesbia 
with the youngest sister of Publius Clodius. The 
allusion to Lesbia’s husband (Car. 83) seems to 
me unshakable, and since the younger Clodia 
was divorced by L. Lucullus in 66, the time 
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CICERO ‘AND CATULLUS 


analysis of the alleged relationship preseftts in- 
superable difficulties. 

*The only persons who might be so described 
are Hortensius and Manlius Torquatus. Cicero 
was certainly well-acquainted with Hortensius 
over the twenty-year period 70-50, but their 
relations were always marked by a certain cool- 
ness and mutual jealously even when they stood 
together politically. In 56-54 a definite dislike 
of Hortensius appears in Cicero’s letters to At- 
ticus (Att. IV, 6, 3). That Catullus was ac- 
quainted with Hortensius appears from Car. 65, 
which is a poetical epistle accompanying the 
Callimachus translation “The Lock of Berenice” 
(Car. 66) that Hortensius had suggested as a 
subject. Yet there is nothing in Car. 65 to indi- 
cate genuine intimacy; the poem _ resembles 
the complimentary epistles addressed by writers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries to wealthy patrons, 
based rather on the hope of friendship than on 
its actual existance. Hortensius was some thirty 
years older than Catullus, and stood at the very 
top of optimate society. The bid for patronage 
(if that is what it is) seems to have failed, for 
we find Catullus later (Car. 95) expressing him- 
self contemptuously on Hortensius’ poetical ef- 
forts. 

We know little of Cicero’s relationship with 
Manlius Torquatus, and at a later date Cicero 
thought highly enough of him to make him an 
interlocutor in De finibus, but it is significant 
that just at the period when we might most rea- 
sonably see in Torquatus a friendly intermediary 
between Cicero and Catullus (62 B. C.), Cicero 
rather seriously estranged Torquatus by appear- 
ing as defense advocate in the case of Publius 
Sulla, who was accused by Torquatus of partici- 
pation in the abortive Putsch of 66. In his speech 
for the prosecution, Torquatus attacked Cicero as 
peregrinus rex (Pro Sulla 22), and accused him 
of falisifying the report of the senate’s proceed- 
ings of December 3, 63 ‘Pro Sulla 40-46). 
Catullus’ friendship with a Manlius Torquatus is, 
of course, attested by the magnificent epithalami- 
um (Car, 61) and by other allusions. Unfor- 
tunately, the indentification is not quite certain 
(Munzer, RE, XIV, 1207). 

* Dio Cassius, XXXVII, 27, 3. 


*He seems to have been allowed to use the 
title of proconsul (Munzer, RE, III, 1209). 

*This conjecture is well presented by Jack 
Lindsay, op. cit. note 4, p. XIX. 

™ Att. I, 18, 5; I, 19, 4 
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% Est enim scditiosa, et cum viro bellum gerit 
(Att. Il, 1, 5). 

- * Although Cicero repeatedly praises Metellus 
as consul, he was not fully satisfied with him. 
He calls him non homo, sed “litus atque aer et 
solitudo mera” (Att. I, 18, 1). which I take to 
mean that Metellus was a bit wishy-washy. We 
possess a letter (Fam. V, 1) from Metellus to 
Cicero complaining of attacks made in the senate 
on Metellus Nepos, Celer’s brother. Considering 
the circumstances of its writing, the letter may 
be called querulous and unfair. 

“In Pro Sestio 131, three years after Metellus’ 
death, Cicero calls him socius laborum, pericu- 
lorum, consiliorum. 

* That Catullus was in Verona for some time 
between the death of his brother and his depart- 
ture for the east is inferred from the epistolary 
Car. 65 and 68. 


*From Car. 10 and 28 it is evident that 


Catullus’ financial hopes were bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

* See note 2. 

*Cantores Euphorionis (Tusc. Ill, 45); 
neoterol (Att. VII, 2, 1); poetae novi (Orat. 
161). 


* Car. 36. A certain Q. Volusius is mentioned 
as Cicero’s discipulus in Fam. V, 10-a, 2 (Vati- 
nius to Cicero). Whether he was the author 
of the Annales is not known. But the identi- 
fication fits well with what we do know of 
Cicero’s critical theories. (See Teuffel-Kroll, 
Gesch. roem. Lit., 6th ed., Leipzig, 1916, Vol. I, 
p. 503.) The opposition in literary theories 
and ethical ideals between the old tradition and 
the neoterics is well presented by E. Bickel, Gesch. 
roem, Lit. (Heidelberg, 1937), pp. 139-142. 

*®Cicero’s early asiaticism was considerably 
tempered by his training under Molo of Rhodes, 
who taught him to repress superfluens and redun- 
dans (Brut. 316). His genius also made him 
the creator of a new, Ciceronian style rather 
than a slavish follower. Yet his tendency to 
purple patches and his copia verborum place him 
generally in the asiatic camp. 

"Tacitus, Diai. 18. 

*So Valerius Maximus, IX, 12, 7. Plutarch, 
Cicero 9, 2, says he died of heart failure as a 
result of the conviction, and this has been ac- 
cepted by many scholars in view of certain con- 
fusions in the report of Valerius Maximus. (See 
W. Drumann-P. Groebe, Geschichte Roms, 2nd 
ed., Leipzig, 1899-1929, Vol. IV, p. 208.) I have 
followed Valerius Maximus for the main fact, 
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however, relying on a general skepticism of al- 
leged deaths from chagrin or “a broken heart.” 
The case of Omichund in India in 1757 (see 
Macaulay’s “Clive”) is one of the very rare 
attested examples. (After writing the foregoing, 
I checked with the article “Omichund” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. There I read 
that Macaulay was wrong; Omichund did not 
die of brooding on his wrongs, but lived on until 
1767. Yet Macaulay’s severest critic would 
admit that he was a more reliable writer than 
Plutarch! ) 

* Att. I, 4, 2. 

* As tribune in 59, Vatinius had carried 
through the assembly the Lex Vatinia assigning 
Caesar to the Gallic command, thus frustrating 
the schemes of the optimates to cut the popularis 
leader down to size by making him proconsul 
over the public roads. An attack on Vatinius 
was therefore very nearly an attack on Caesar 
himself, since it might result in 2 declaration of 
the invalidity of the law on which Caesar’s 
power was based. 

“Car. 14; 53. 

* Suetonius, Caesar 73. 

Fam. I, 9, 8; Qu. fr. II, 5. 

2, 5. 

* This paragraph leans heavily on the inter- 
pretation of M. Gelzer, RE, VII-A, 932-945. 

® Fam, I, 9, 8-10. 

2. 

* Att. 3. 

88 Fam. I, 9. 

“Tt is impossible to fit together the various 
references in Cicero’s letters of April-June 56 so 
as to show without a doubt that Cicero meant 
by the palinodia of Att. IV, 5, 1 his speech (or 
a preliminary draft of it) De provinciis consu- 
laribus. A careful discussion with full souce 
citations is given by T. Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic (London, 1923), Vol. II, pp. 292-299, 
where the conclusion is reached that the palinodia 
was a letter of apology to Pompey. Tyrrell and 
Purser (The Correspondence of Cicero, 2nd ed., 
London, 1906, Vol. II, pp. 57-59) concluded that 
the palinodia was either the oration De provinciis 
consularibus or a letter to Caesar. It is not 
necessary to know the answer to this obscure 
question, however, to be able to say with assur- 
ance that Cicero regarded De provinciis consu- 
laribus as a public recantation—as a palinodia 
in short. I offer the suggestion that perhaps 
the palinodia was not a writing at all—that the 
word stands merely for Cicero’s intention to 
shift his political position. 
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* “TS contemporaries, who knew the facts, 
Cicero’s anger must have appeared somewhat 
like the frenzy of a chained dog teased by a bad 
boy. Nobody took seriously the slanders he 
heaped together to blacken Piso.” (Gelzer, RE, 
VII-A, 951.) 

On the reconciliation dinner see T. Rice 
Holmes, op. cit. note 34, Vol. Il, p. 148. The 
letter of friendship is extant as Fam. V, 8. On 
the Bona Dea case bribery, see Att. I, 16, 5. 

* Drumann-Groebe, op. cit. note 22, Vol, VI, 
p. 351. 

"On fr. 18, 2: 

fr. 2. 

“Qur knowledge of the various prosecutions 
of Vatinius by Calvus must be reconstructed 
from scattered references. A thorough dis 
cussion of the evidence is given by G. Matthies, 
De Licinii Calvi in P. Vatinium accusationibus 
(Commentationes philologicae in honor of G, 
Curtius, Leipzig, 1874). The results may be 
briefly stated here. There were three separate 
trials: (1) am accusation under the Lex Licinia 
Junia of the year 58 (Tacitus, Dial. 34; Cicero, 
In Vat. 14, 33); (2) an accusation under the 
Lex Tulilia de ambitu of the year 56 (or perhaps 
early 55, before the election of magistrates for 
that year) (Cicero, In Vat. 15, 37; Qu. fr. Il, 
4, 1); (3) an accusation under the Lex Licinia 
de sodaliciis of August 54, with Cicero defend- 
(Ou. fr. 15,3). 

Munzer (RE, XIII, 431), apparently follow. 
ed by Gelzer (Re, VII-A, 958), asserts that 
whether Calvus was the prosecutor in the case 
of 54 “has not come down to us,” but adds 
that it is commonly accepted as probable, notably 
by E. Meyer (Caesars Monarchie und das 
Prinzipat des Pompeius, Stuttgart, 1918, pp 
197-198). That Calvus was the prosecutor seems 
to me to have been proved by M. Scham 
(Gesch. roem. Lit. 3rd ed., Munich, 1909, Vol 
I, Part 2, p. 218) who brings in evidence the 
words quoted by Quintilian (IX, 2, 25) froma 
speech by Calvus against Vatinius: perfrice 
frontem et dic te digniorem, qui praetor fieres, 
quam Catonem. Since Vatinius was praetor it 
55, the word fieres dates the phrase as post-55; 
there was only one prosecution after this date 
that, namely, of August 54. See also W. Kroll. ¢ 
Valerius Catullus (critical edition with comme 
tary, Leipzig, 1923), p. 94, comment on Car. 5, 
who concluded from Tacitus’ expression (Did 


21, 4) secunda ex his (orationibus Calvi is 
Vatinium), that there were three orations al 
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CICERO AND CATULLUS 


that the last one was that of 54. As an additional 
grain of evidence that Calvus was the prosecutor 
in 54, I call attention to the reference of 
Quintilian (VI, 3, 60) to Vatinius’ sweating in 
the summer heat, which would apply to a trial in 
August (i. e., that of 54) but not to a trial 
in November-January (i. e., that of 56). 
Drumann-Groebe (op. cit. note 22, Vol. VI, 
pp. 30-31) give a complete citation of sources 
in the notes, but deviate from the above account 
in the text, in that the trial of 56 is entirely 
ignored. Drumann may have supposed that no 
trial took place in 56, and assumed that a third 
trial (required by Tacitus’ words secunda ex his) 
of which we have no tradition occurred after 54. 
“It is not absolutely certain that Car. 53 


refers to the trial of 56, but the assumption fits | 


the facts best. Catullus was not present at the 
first of the three trials (see note 15: the evidence 
is admittedly inconclusive), and | do not believe 
he would have celebrated the last trial, the out- 
come of which represented final defeat. The 
second trial was generally held by the ancient 
critics to have marked the high point of Calvus’ 
oratory. 

“Cicero (Brut. 283) speaks of Calvus’ 
conscientiousness and accuracy as rather a fault 
than a virtue: eius oratio nimia religione atten- 
vata . . . a multitudine autem et a foro. . . 
devorabatur, which reminds us of Goldsmith’s 
lines on Burke: 


Who too deep for his hearers went still 
on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they 
thought of dining. 


Tacitus, however (Dial. 21), says Calvus’ speech 
was verbis ornata et sententiis, auribus iudicum 
accommodata.. Catullus (Car. 53) uses the ex- 
pression mirifice . . . explicasset, implying care- 
ful preparation and constructive thought. In 
Seneca’s Controversiae (VII, 4, 6) is to be found 
the famous anecdote that Vatinius interrupted 
the proceedings at one of the trials with the 
indignant “I ask you, judges, am I to be convict- 
ed just because this fellow is so good a speaker?” 

“That Catullus died of consumption is a 
plausible guess (Jack Lindsay, op. cit. note 4, 
p. 90) which our knowledge of the fate of Keats 
perhaps influences us to accept on insufficient 
evidence. The idea is based mainly on the 
(jesting) references of Car. 44: malamque 
pectore expuli tussim, and gravido frigida et 
frequens tussis, and on the picture of lingering, 
steadily worsening illness of Car. 38. Catullus’ 
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early death requires an explanation, and con- 
sumption is as credible a one as we are likely 
to find. Calvus also died very young, and there 
may be some meaning in the fact beyond mere 
coincidence. 

In the much discussed question of Catullus 
birth-year and exact age at death, little has 
been made of the evidence that Catullus and 
Calvus were bosom friends. Calvus’ birth-year 
is also uncertain (Munzer, RE, XIII, 430), but 
the uncertainty is between the years 84 and 82. 
Ceteris paribus, the nearer the same age we 
place Catullus ‘and Calvus, the more consistent 
we shall be with the probabilities. I hence con- 
clude that a consideration of the Calvus intimacy 
adds a certain weight to the assumption that 
Catullus was born in 84 rather than 87. 

“The best account I have seen, based on 
careful criticism of the sources, is that of Gelzer, 
Re, VII-A, 958-959, 

“Fam, V. 9, 1. 

“ Byron, “The vision of Judgement,” XCVII. 

“The occasion and interpretation of Car. 52 
have been much discussed. There are three 
main questions: (1) Who was Nonius? (2) 
Why is he called “struma”? (3) How can 
Vatinius be spoken of as “swearing by his consul- 
ship” when he did not become consul until 47, 
long after Catullus’ death? There is no way 
of reaching certainty on these questions. I have 
suggested the solution that seems to me most 
probable. Nonius I take to be Nonius Sufenas, 
tribune in 56 and brought to trial in 54 for 
corrupt practices. His acquittal (July 54) seemed 
to Cicero a proof of the low state of public moral- 
ity (Att. IV, 15, 4). “Struma” I believe is a mere 
coarse term of abuse, as a man may be called 
a “wart” or a “pimple” in the Schimpflexikon 
of today. It was perhaps suggested to Catullus 
by the fact that Vatinius actually suffered the 
deformity. As a result of the acquittals of Nonius 
and Vatinius the way was open to both of them 
for further advance in the cursus honorum, in 
the case of Vatinius to the consulship, which he 
had long boasted was to be his fortune (Cicero, 
In Vat. 6; 11), in the case of Nonius to some 
lower curule office, perhaps the curule aedile- 
ship, to which he may actually have been elected 
after escaping the criminal conviction. (Cf. note 
3.) 

’ The expression omnium patronus in a pejora- 
tive sense occurs in Fam. VI, 7, 4. Admittedly 
the phrase of Catullus is optimus omnium 
patronus, which would normally mean “best of 
all patrons” rather than “great advocate of 
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everybody.” But we cannot exclude the second 
meaning, and | doubt that we can attain the 
living knowledge of Latin that a contemporary 
would possess which would make the sarcasm 
immediately intelligible. The phrase is remi- 
niscent of the contemptuous a@mica omnium of 
Cicero, Pro Caelio 35 (applied to Clodia), and 
of the identidem omnium ilia rumpens of 
Catullus’ Car. 11. 

But a far more suggestive linguistic echo, so 
close that it ‘can scarcely be thought accidental, 
is to be noted between lines 1-3 of Car. 49 and 
a sentence from Cicero’s Post reditum ad Quirites 
16: Quorum princeps ... fuit Cn, Pompeius, 
vir omnium qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt, virtute, 
sapientia, gloria princeps. It is hard to avoid 
a suspicion that Car. 49 is a sneerig imitation 
of this asiatic panegyric. 

As pointed out by Gelzer (RE, VII-A, 959), 
the well-know Invectiva against Cicero that has 
come down to us under the name of Sallust gives 
a significant glimpse of the many attacks on 
the great orator stimulated by his change of 
political front. These appeared both in the form 
of more or less lengthy pamphlets, like the oratio 
of Calpurnius Piso mentioned in Qu. fr. III, 1, 
11, and as jests and epigrams like Catullus’ 
Car. 49. The omnium patronus of Catullus may 
be compared with the mercennarius patronus of 
the Invectiva 3. The genuineness of the Sallust 
Invectiva has recently been attacked in an elabor- 
ate, methodologically pioneering book by O. Seel 
(Die Invective gegen Cicero, Klio, Beitrage zur 
alten Geschichte 47, Leipzig, 1943), but although 
he may be held to have thrown the alleged 
Sallustian authorship of the piece into renewed 
uncertainty, he has not seriously shaken the view 
that it is a genuine contempoary document. 

To sum up: Catullus’ Car. 49 presents a 
puzzle which our extant data do not permit us 
to solve with certainty. We have two lines of 


investigation historical and exegetical. If we 
could determine the occasion or even the approxi- 
mate date of the poem with assurance, we could 
interpret the language; if we « uld interpret the 
language, we could probably determine the 
occasion. 

As regards the date, the period 58-56 is pretty 
well excluded by the dates of Cicero’s exile and 
of Catullus’ service in Bythinia. If we assume 
a pre-58 date, we face the onus probandi of 
showing a plausible occasion in the well-docu- 
mented life of Cicero in this period, or, alter- 
natively, of postulating a /acuna in our knowled« 
which has left no other evidence. If the poem 


COLLINS 
is to be interpreted literally, Cicero must have 
used his eloquence to do Catullus a substantial 
and perhaps unexpected favor; no other kind 
of favor would fit the praises of lines 1-3. ‘That 
is almost to say, Cicero must have defended 
Catullus or one of Catullus’ friends in a legal 
process. That such an event could have occurred 
without any mention elsewhere seems _ highly 
improbable. 

There is one famous defense by Cicero that 
may be thought to meet the requirements—the 
speech Pro Archia poeta of 62. This speech 
seems, indeed, the most plausible occasion of the 
poem if a literal interpretation is insisted on, 
and Catullus may be supposed to thank Cicero 
for the “Defense of Poesie” and of the intellectu- 
al life in general. (There is, of course, no 
evidence what-ever of any relationship between 
Catullus and Archias.) 

I think we can exclude any middle interpre- 
tation; if the poem is not a rather gushy expres- 
sion of gratitude it is an out-and-out attack, and 
a very poisonous one. I do not understand what 
Kappelmacher (op. cit. note 3) means by calling 
it “etwas ironisch.” 

A satirical interpretation can scarcely be 
defended as applying to any known event -of 
62-58. Believing, as I do, that the poem is 
bitterly ironical, 1 have developed in this article 
the circumstantial evidence for assigning it to 
the yeay 54, and at the same time I have tried 
to strengthen the evidence that it is ironical. 
Of course a terminus a quo of Catullus’ return 
to Italy in 56 is settled at once for those who 
accept the echo with Post reditum ad Quirites 
(note 49) as non-accidental. 

Kroll (op. cit. note 41) has expreessed him- 
self against an ironic interpretation, as has also 
the greatest English commentator, Ellis (Com- 
mentary on Catullus, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1889). 
Heavily as their judment must count on any 
question of Latin exegesis, we must not allow 
ourselves to be persuaded by mere weight of 
names that a particular interpretation of a doubt- 
ful phrase is the only possible one. No massing 
of authority, for example, could ever settle 
whether the bare of Hamlet’s “When he himself 
might his quietus make with a bare bodkin” 
means “mere” or “unsheathed,” or whether in 
Othello’s “Yet she wished that heaven had made 
her such a man” the pronoun her is a direct or an 
indirect object, or whether Lady Macbeth’s “We 
fail” is intended to be contemptuous or fatalistic. 
In dealing with a dead language the difficulties 
of interpreting nuances of expression are greatly 
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CICERO AND CATULLUS 


increased. Both Kroll and Ellis admit some 
reservation: Kroll says the praise is “a little ovey- 
done,” while Ellis says it is hard to avoid a 
suspicion of “persiflage” in the epithet pessimus 
poeta. To set against Kroll and Ellis we may 
cite other scholars of the highest qualifications 
(M. Schanz, op. cit. note 41, p. 96, note 3; U. von 
Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit 
des Kallimachos, Berlin, 1924, Vol. LI, p. 309). 
The matter cannot be finally decided on purely 
linguistic nor on purely historical grounds, yet 
I believe we can reach a fair level of probability 
for reducing the hypotheses to the two above 
mentioned. 

Kroll approves tentatively the suggestion that 
the poem is an expression of thanks for a com- 
plimentary copy of one of Cicero’s orations, 
presumably In Vatinium. Against this idea 
(aside from the postulation of a friendship 
between the two men) the word patronus, i. e., 
“protector,” “defender,” seems to me to show 
that whatever Cicero is being thanked for, it is 
not for an oratorical attack on anyone. The same 
may be said of any speculation that Catullus is 
thanking Cicero for the flaying of Piso. 

There is one argument in favor of interpreting 
the poem satirically that may at first glance 
seem of small weight, but which grows in 
strength the more it is considered: the argument, 
namely, from Cicero’s total silence. Cicero was 
a man of almost pathological thirst for praise: 
a thirst so imperative as to destroy oftentimes 
his ability to discriminate between honest 
admiration and crude flattery, a thirst so insati- 
able as to drive him to writing poems on his 
own glory and to begging others to write them, 
a thirst so irrepressible as to make him the butt 
of men who were unworthy to lace his shoes. 
Is it imaginable that a man with such a craving 
for recognition would have passed over unnoticed 
a tribute in really royal terms from one of 
Rome’s great poets? Is it not rather certain 
that if the poem of Catullus had been accepted 
at face value, Cicero would have quoted it 
again and again in speeches and letters, and 
would even, perhaps, have praised the neoterics 


41 
as a group? The man who could never under- 
stand why the cynics laughed at the line O 
fortunatam natam me consule Romam! was not 
one to let his friends and the public forget 
that he had been called disertissimus Romuli 
nepotum by the closest friend of his abiest 
forensic rival, Caius Licinius Calvus. 

In order not to be uncritically influenced by 
arguments I was already inclined to agree with, 
I intentionally left unread B. Schmidt’s fund- 
amental article (Rheinisches Museum, 69; 1914), 
which I understand anticipates what I have said 
above on a number of points. A considerable 
modern special literature has grown up about 
the poem since Otto Ribbeck remarked in his 
C. Valerius Catullus, eine litterarhistorische 
Skizze (Kiel, 1863) that the poem “cuts two 
ways.” Besides the article of B. Schmidt, noted 
above, a lengthy list is given in Schanz-Hosius, 
Geschichte der roemischen Literatur’ (4th ed., 
Munich, 1927), Vol. I, p. 300, and additional 
references may be found in Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht, Vol. 212 (1927), p. 203. 

The sobering and slightly cruel words of 
Kroll (op. cit. note 41, p. 88), “die zahlreichen 
Vermutungen darucber sind alle auj Sand gebaut 
oder schlagen der einfachsten Wahrschein- 
lichkeit ins Gesicht”, may be held to apply not 
only to much of the above literature, but also 
to the present article. I have tried, however, 
to avoid dogmatic assertion where our knowledge 
is incomplete, and cheerfully concede that opinions 
may differ without convicting their holders of 
stupidity. One final caution: I would ask those 
who would criticize the view here expressed 
of Catullus’ Car. 49 to distinguish in reading 
this article between those suggestions and con- 
jectures that are essential to the main con- 
clusion, and those that are made by the way, 
and not reject what is sound because I may 
be wrong about the causes and circumstances 
of Catullus’ death, or about the exact sequence 
of the trials of Vatinius. 


Joun H. Couns 
University of Minnesota 
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Do You Have a Community Classical 
Club? 


What community does not have persons who 
would thoroughly enjoy reading together the 
Latin or Greek classics, or both? Formation of 
a club or reading group for this purpose insures 
the conviviality and the regularity of meeting 
without which the flower blooms but to fade. 
The fact that the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston is now thriving in its thirty-fifth year is 
not only evidence of the well-known vitality of 
the classics in the Boston area but of the very 
real, sustained pleasure and stimulation its mem- 
bers derive from its activities. Dr. F. S. Crawford 
tells us how this Club functions, so that others 
in following suit may revive the latent interest of 
those adults throughout the country who cherish 
the classics and would welcome an opportunity, 
which the initiative of our profession may well 
provide, to devote leisure hours to their refresh- 
ment. Similar accounts from other community 
clubs—and there are many of them—are invited, 
as well as reports of any such reading groups 
that may be formed this year. 


HE CLAssiIcaL CLUB of Greater Bos- 

ton, founded in 1918, includes many 
lovers of the Classics who are not pro- 
fessionals in the field, but who welcome 
the opportunity it provides of frequent 
association with those actively engaged 
in teaching Latin and Greek, and of the 
stimulation to continued acquaintance 
with classical authors afforded by a set 
program of co-operative reading. 
The Club joins with the 
Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England in an annual 
program of papers; in addition it holds 
a Fall dinner and a Spring luncheon meet- 
ing, with guest speakers. But perhaps 
its pleasantest activity is the series of 
monthly meetings, held throughout the 


Eastern 
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THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER 
BOSTON 


school year at Boston University or at the 
homes of members, at which classical 
authors are read, alternating Latin and 
Greek. A committee chooses the Greek 
and Latin works for the year, and the 
leaders for the two groups of velunteer 
readers. Each leader allots different por. 
tions of the monthly stint to the members 
of his group, who then translate their 
assignments in order at the meetings, 
while the rest follow in their texts, 
Reading from a written-out translation 
is not discouraged, and many elegant 
versions are produced. Some. including 
a professor of anatomy, regularly submit 
metrical translations of poetical works, 
Members who have not volunteered to 
read are welcome to listen, and generally 
follow in their texts; teachers occasionally 
bring some of their students. 

During the years a wide variety of 
classical works has been covered, many 


of them being new, in the original, to 
a majority of the participants; for ex 
ample, Hesiod, Theocritus, Apollonius o 
Rhodes, Lucian, Lucretius, Quintillian, 
Lucan, Seneca. And the less familiar 
portions of the “school” authors such # 
Homer, Xenophon, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid 
and Horace, have not been neglected. 

To the .non-professional members the 
program provides a pleasant way of keep 
ing up their practice in reading Latin ani 
Greek, to the teachers a refreshing relie 
from the routine authors of the cu 
riculum, as well as a broadening of back 
ground which cannot fail to be reflectel 
in their teaching. 

F. S. CRAWFORD 
Boston University 
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AWFORD 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TWO AWARDS 


1. The Del Camp Greek Scholarship 
Award: $500.60 


Available to an undergraduate com- 
pleting work during 1952-1953 for a de- 
gree in a duly accredited institution within 
the territory of The Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, Inc., to 
provide aid towards a Master’s degree with 
a major in Greek, to be begun in 1953- 
1954. The Master's program may be 
taken at any acceptable institution, but 
the institution from which the award 
is made must be within the territory of 
the Association. 

Applicants will fill out forms, to be 
supplied on request, and will write an ex- 
amination in Greek at sight. The Examin- 
ation will be set by the Association but 
will be administered in the appplicant’s 
own institution. 


2. The Semple 
$250.00 


Available to a teacher of Greek or Latin 


Scholarship Grant: 


in a secondary school within the territory 
of The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, Inc., as an aid for a sum- 
mer (1953) at the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The Grant is made in cooperation with 
the American Academy in Rome. which 
will remit the $100.00 tuition fee for the 
winner. 

Applicants will fill out forms, to be 
supplied on request. 

A knowledge of Italian is not a requisite 
for application for the Grant. 

Applications must be in not later than 
Jan. 15, 1953. Address the Chairman of 
ihe Committee. 

Commitiee on Awards: Charles R. Hart. 
Emory University, Chairman; Grace L. 
Beede, University of South Dakota; 
Gerald F. Else, State University of Iowa; 
William P. Hetherington, S. J.. Xavier 
University; John N. Hough, University 
of Colorado, ex officio; William C. Korf- 


macher, Saint Louis University, Secretary. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED FOR 1953-1954 


The American Academy in Rome is again offer- 
ing a limited number of fellowships for mature 
students and artists capable of doing independent 
work in architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition, painting, sculpture, history 
of art and classical studies. 

Fellowships will be awarded on evidence of 
ability and achievement, and are open to citizens 
of the United States for one year beginning 
October 1, 1953, with a possibility of renewal. 
Research fellowships, offered in classical studies 
and art history, carry a stipend of $2,500 a year 


and free residence at the Academy. All other 
fellowships carry a stipend of $1,250 a year, 
transportation from New York to Rome and re- 
turn, studio space, free residence at the Acade- 
my, and an additional allowance for European 
travel. 

Applications and submissions of work, in the 
form prescribed, must be received at the Acade- 
my’s New’ York office before January 1, 1953. 
Requests for details should be addressed to the . 


Executive Secretary, American Academy 


Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE NEW DICTIONARY 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 


Completely Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley 


Prepared with the collaboration of 260 scholars, 
among them G. A. Borgese, H. S. Canby, An- 
dré Maurois, Lewis Mumford, I. A. Richards, 
Allen Tate, Mantague Summers, Allardyce 
Nicoll, this volume presents the material essen- 
tial for an understanding of a work of literary 
of theatrical art. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATION 


LIBERAL ARTS 
DICTIONARY 


In English, French German Spanish 


Edited by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor 


COMPILED primerily to aid those who read 
for pleasure in cultural fields (artistic, liter- 
ary, philosophical). Accuracy of definition was 
a major aim. The translation of words used in 
a specialized sense in the liberal arts into their 
equivalents in the three principal foreign 
tongues is a particularly servicable feature. A 
comprehensive cross-index of the foreign lan- 


guage words is supplied. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, PUBLISHERS 


15 EAST 40TH STREET : DESK 399 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


COLLEGE LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Sponsorship of Professors 


Charles E. Bennett 


COMPLETE WORKS OF HORACE 
Edited by Bennett and Rolfe 
SELECTIONS FROM LIVY 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 
SELECTED LETTERS OF PLINY 
Edited by J. H. Westcott 
LUCRETIUS DE RERUM NATURA, 
BOOKS I-VI 
Edited by Francis W. Kelsey 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA 
OF TACITUS 
Edited by Alfred Gudeman 
SHORT STORIES OF APULEIUS 
Edited by Joseph B. Pike 
TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS 
Edited by H. C. Nutting 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN 
Edited by Karl P. Harrington 


and John C. Rolfe 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 
Edited by W. M. Lindsay 
CICERO’S CATO MAJOR AND LAELIUS 
Edited by James S. Reid and 
Francis W. Kelsey 
LATIN POETRY 
Edited by Lindley R. Dean and 
Roy J. Deferrari 
LATIN POETRY OF THE EMPIRE 
Edited by Donnis Martin and Gladys Martimj 
SELECTIONS FROM ROMAN 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
Edited by Robert M. Scoon, Charles H. Jon 
and Christopher Mierow 
LATIN SELECTIONS 
Edited by Edmund H. Smith and 
Willard K. Clement 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL 
Edited by John H. Westcott 


And Many Other Titles. Please Send for Catalogue. 
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build confidence 
prevent failure 


and save time 


with the ATTAINMENT TESTS 
for USING LATIN 1 AND 2 


Each test booklet provides a through-the-year, cumulative testing pro- 
gram which covers reading comprehension, grammar and syntax, vo- 
cabulary, word-attack skill, and cultural background. Double-period 
midyear and final examinations included. Simple to administer and 
easy to score. Examination copy of either test booklet sent to teachers 
on request. Please give school and school address. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 


A dynamic new approach to the study of Latin 


Shady Hill Latin Lessons 


By JAMES P. McCARTHY 


S} HIS material is designed to teach beginners how to learn Latin. Stu- 
dents discover forms and syntax for themselves from graded exercises with 
directed questions. In this way they come to have a feeling for the genius 
of the language — not possible with the ordinary textbook method. 


Pad of lesson materials. 


32-page “Teacher’s Guide” available to teachers : 
Each, offset from typed copy, 8” x 1054”, punched to fit loose-leaf binders. 


At your bookstore, or 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE 
in the newly revised 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS I AND II 
by Ullman and Henry 


Teaching 
Increased understanding of the 
English Language 
Increased appreciation of the relationship 
of a classical civilization to our own 


¢ Teachable 
Short lessons 
Skillful motivation 
Superb, functional illustrations 
Provisions for word study— 
English derivations 
Unit Reviews 


Excellent background material on Greek and Roman civilization— 


Walter Miller's Grant Showerman's 
GREECE AND THE GREEKS 2b ROME AND THE ROMANS : 
Interesting and Readable 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco™ 


Just Published 


LATIN AND THE ROMANS 
Book Two, New Editiay 


An attractive, up-to-date book which includes selections from Boga 
I, IV, and VI of Vergil’s Aeneid as well as portions from Caesil 
Commentaries and selections from other Latin authors. With Ba 
One, recently published, it provides a course that makes Latin a vil 
enjoyable study, making clear the close relationship between La 
and English and our important Roman legacy. 


Write for Circular #147 
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